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The Grand Orchestra. 


BY HENRY AMES BLOOD. 


O, listen to that solemn symphony ! 

These are the notes which to the heart interpret 
The majesty of sorrow ; and it is 

By these the heavy progress of the dead— 

Tae dead who died immortal—should be followed. 


And this should be upon an afternoon 

In rich October ; and the grand cortege 

Move down a mellow vista, where there hung 
Floating aloft as if upon the air, 

As far as eye could see, most gorgeous boughs 
Of leaves, and leaves should lie upon the ground 
Quite thickly ; and it would be strange, indeed, 
IGhere and there, all trembling to the strains 
Of this great score, still others did not fall, 

Slow sailing their first journey to the earth. 
And strange if now and then might not be seen 
Some happy squirrel, or wee thoughtless bird, 
Scarce knowing any sorrow, even in death. 


For it should be the month of yellow leaves, 
And faint voluptuous odors in the grass 
And in the golden haze; the only time 
When to be happy is but to be sad, 

And to be sad is to be like the leaves 

When all the woods wear melancholy plumes. 
Too early or too late the poet dies 

Who dies not in the season of ripe leaves. 

O, list the yearning of these cadences, 

For they but breathe again what I now said! 
I wonder if beyond the ancient stars, 
Beyond this immaterial dome, this blue 
Eternity of silence overarched, 

Beneath the mighty rushing of the waves, 

A hundred foamy leagues from any man, 
Within those palaces where all for beauty 
Mermaids live, and mermen die for love, 
Such melody is not heard ! 


Soft! soft! O, hark! 
Do you not hear them now? Do you not hear 
The music of those deep sea-corridors, 
Whcese crystal pillars tremble with all hail 
To the majestic entrance of the gray, 
Surf-bearded Ocean? These must be, indeed, 
Almost as beautiful as were the strains 
Which followed, in the dim background of Time, 
Upon the windy track of Kolus, 
When mermaids have besought the mariner. 
And those to hear again, who would not go 
Sea-faring now ? Who would not brave black night, 
The ping, treach fog, the roaring breakers, 
The crazed winds, the insatiable fire, 
The unlashed waves, that spring upon the decks 
As swift as tigers, and remorselessly 
Sinner and saint alike sweep, God knows where ? 
Only to hear such ravishing notes once more 
How gladly would we sail the infested seas, 
Above the dull eyed monsters! Oh! how quickly 
Welcome the rushing and tumultuous bergs, 
The thundering, league-long battlements of ice 
Which were the outposts ef the Arctic night. 
But listen, now! Is it not passing strange, 
These seeming ordinary whiskered men, 
Who look no more than common entities, 
Are really purveyors to the stars, 
And lug us by the ears up into Heaven? 
How worse than useless, now, are our good eyes ; 
I would not open them, if I might see 
The unimagined form of Beauty rise. 
How softly unto dulcet sonnds like these 
“The current of our lives should glide away 
Into an old age of sweet memories. 
Now is the time to die and feel no pang ; 
The dreadful potion would be so disguised 
In the bright sparkle of sweet music’s wine. 
Who knows not that beyond the amber air 
The voice of music never will be hushed, 
And silence would be sorrow. Oh! believe, 
When we have laid this mortal burden down 
Which gives us gravity, and the green earth 
Spins off beneath us, we shall rise at once 


Where spring inimortal thunders, and where roll 
Great globes of most celestial harmonies. 


—New York Independent, Jan. 10, 1872. 











Translated for this Journal. 


The Wizard of the G-String. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


On the 25th of March, 1828, there appeared in the 
Vienna Musical Journal the following announcement: 
“A very interesting piece of news to the musical pub- 
lic, is the arrival of the renowned Genoese violinist, 
Nicoto Paganini, who has set out from Italy on a 
musical tour, and has determined to dedicate his first 
performance to the patrons of music in Vienna.” 

Renowned? Perhaps—in Italy. We Germans 
looked down on the Italian masters ; their works, 
though certainly held in high esteem by the whole 
musical world beside, were notwithstanding mere 
trifles in the eyes of the German critics. Instrumen- 
tal music, Symphonies for example, they certainly 
could not compose ; and as to their excellence as per- 
formers, it had not even been spoken of for a long 
time; Germany and France had other matadores in 
this arena. At the head of these on the violin stood 
Spohr—a giant both in stature and skill—Lipinski, 
Kiesewetter, Mayseder ; and in France, Rode, Ball- 
lot, and some others. Of this Genoese virtuoso very 
few had heard, the public knew nothing of him. Add 
to this that he came to us an elderly (?)and sickly man, 
already 44 years age; in the best aspect a ruin, good 
enough however for German barbarians. It was not 
to be wondered at, then, that the concert given on the 
29th of March found no great encouragement. But 
the day after! All business seemed at once to have 
gone music-mad. The succeeding concerts found the 
house surrounded from early morning by a vast 
crowd, and in spite of the price being first doubled, 
then trebled, many carried away instead of a ticket, 
only bruises, bumps, and torn clothes. According to 
the articles which appeared in the Vienna journals 
either all the reporters must have greatly exaggera- 
ted, or the Genoese fiddler was in truth the most ex- 
traordinary artistic phenomenon that the world had 
ever heard. 

For example: “He who has not heard Paganini 
can form no idea of what he is. To describe his 
playing is simply impossible, and even frequent lis- 
teners have but little advantage in this respect.” The 
calm, reasonable Castelli wrote: ‘Never has any ar- 
tist created so great a sensation within our walls as 
this god of the violin. His execution is the highest, 
the most extraordinary and astonishing possible in 
the whole range of musical art. He begins where 
others end ; he performs impossibilities, yes—since 
even the means by which he produces them are un- 
known to us,—what for us are impossibilities.” 

From all the cities that he visited, Breslau, Ber- 
lin, Frankfort-on-the-Main, from everywhere indeed, 
was echoed the same incredible report. 

Were we not right enough to be curious? Would 
he come to Weimar? That was a question as im- 
portant to me as poor Hamlet’s “To be or not to be” 
to him. The little royal residence with its slender 
resources, said I to myself, certainly cannot attract 
him, when one reads of the enormous sums lavished 
upon him by large cities ; yet great names belong to 
this little town: Goethe, Hummel, Maria Pawlowna, 
still live, the latter a pianist of the first rank. If 
Paganini is a real artist he cannot pass by Weimar. 
So I persuaded myself, so—but I am an old man and 
age is garrulous. I turn over therefore séveral pages 
of my manuscript, on which I have portrayed my ex- 
pectant feelings, and come at last to that evening,— 
the 29th of October, 1829,—on which our orchestra 





boy entered my room with the announcement, “Stage 
rehearsal to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock for Maestro 
Paganini’s concert.” 

Again I pass over the rehearsal and come at once 
to the concert. From the city itself and all the re- 
gion around everybody flocked on that evening, who 
could afford the double entrance fee. The house pre- 
sented a magnificent spectacle, the audience was so 
closely packed, so wedged together that without ex- 
aggeration a falling apple could not have reached the 
floor while the concert continued. A solemn stillness 
rested on the vast concourse, all eyes were fixed on 
the stage, every ear was strained to catch the first 
notes of the famous master. The overture came to 
an end, the poor thing had banged itself out in vain, 
—no one listened to it. Finally after a tolerably long 
pause (Paganini, like other great men, enjoyed mak- 
ing people wait for him) he appeared. His violin in 
his left hand, his bow in his right, he glided with a 
light, quick step through our ranks to the front of the 
stage; there was no music stand, for he played en- 
tirely without notes. He bowed several times slight- 
ly and rather awkwardly, in doing which he rested 
his bow on the floor, ae a general on parade sinks his 
sword in the presence of his sovereign. 

Never in my life have I seen a man whose appear- 
ance awakened within me such emotions of pity. A 
lank figure, dressed in an old-fashioned black frock 
coat, and black trowsers down to his heels, which 
hung loose on his shrunken limbs as on a skeleton. 
Forth from loose hanging locks, and a thick, close, 
curled beard, looked a thin, cadaverous visage, with 
a long aquiline nose. From his shoulders hung 
baboon-like arms, terminating in very long, withered, 
but snow-white hands. Involuntarily I was remind- 
ed of Callot Hoffmann’s organist, Kreisler. And 
again, his apathetic, blank, desolate gaze $at the as- 
sembly, brought before me the weird and despairing 
face of the wandering Jew. 

He began the performance with his great Concerto 
in E-flat major. The ritornello opened. His shoul- 
ders were high, and in playing he drew them together 
so that his head seemed to stand on a post. Contra- 
ry to the principles of all other violinists, he held his 
bow close to his body, and while the orchestra played 
the “Tutti,” the brilliant and sparkling tones of his 
violin flashed through the accompaniment like gleams 


-of light. 


And how shall I describe his playing? It was 
justly said that to get any idea of him he must be 
heard, because no adequate conception of him can be 
obtained from description. Meyerbeer said later to 
Castil-Blaze: “Imagine the most surprising effects 
that can be produced on the violin, recall the mira- 
cles of the bow and the melody, still ‘Paganini will . 
surpass your expectations.” 

A notorious miser once found himself in a com- 
pany assembled for a benevolent purpose. The col- 
lector presented himself a second time, intentionally, 
before him. “I have already given my contribution,’, 
said the miser. ‘Pardon me,” rejoined the collector 
“J did not see it, but of course I believe it.” A 
witty neighbor of the Harpagon, thereupon put in 
quickly : “I saw it, but I don’t believe it. So it was 
with regard to Paganini. Those who have not 
heard it, would not believe it, said the audience as 
they left the concert room ; a reporter wrote, “I have 


heard it, yet I do not believe it.” 

Such was Paganini’s playing, the most perfect that 
was ever ligtened to by human ear. But this magi- 
cal performance wes only the expression of his ardent 
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son!. In his playing, earnest and jest, melancholy 
and humor, sorrow and mirth, alternated in the hap- 
piest manner. André, from whose Hesperus I quote 
the following passage, bas expressed this eloquently. 
“Is Paganini a musical genius in the highest sense in 
his own art? I believe that putting wholly aside his 
incredible mechanical skill and dexterity, I must an- 
swer in the affirmative, because more than any other 
he pats a soul into his *execntion. It is this in- 
breathed soul which impresses sensitive natures so in- 
describably, which gives to every tone its peculiar in- 
dividuality, and must remain inimitable becanse it is 
his own spirit that speaks, himself that is expressed. 
He in fact makes his violin spenk the lancuage of his 
innermost sensations, and of the pecaliar condition of 
his mind. That which passes within him the instru- 
ment expresses with singnlar truth and fidelity. 
Judging from its language as to his emotions and 
feelings, we should say that in that heart, (perhaps 
only in retrospect) the stormiest passions struggle 
with the deepest, tenderest affections, but sorrows are 
mingled with entrancing joys, black misanthropy 
with child-like kindliness. And tosum np all in a 
word, it is a heart broken, yet rejoicing.” 

It may be imagined what an excitement this magi- 
cian aroused among us. The applanse of our citi- 
zens, always before kept within decorous limits, 
stormed throngh the house like a rushing sea, and 
raptare carried away even the most phlegmatic. 
Paganini knew well that the performer mnst himself 
feel, in order to awaken feeling in others, and his 
motto was : “One must be an enthusiast himself if he 
would call forth enthusiasm.” With regard to the 
impression made by his playing, Holtei wrote in his 
vigorous style, “Paganini has performed here in 
Weimar, and even here, squeaking on his four _piti- 
ful strings, he turns the hearts of men round in their 
bodies.” 

He had advanced to the footlights, a sickly-looking 
man of feeble frame, but no sooner had he taken up 
his violin, grasped his bow, and struck the first notes, 
than the jiant strength that had slumbered in him 
awoke ; nerves, muscles and limbs thecame strong, 
vigorous, intense; all was spirit, power and life, in 
and about him. 

To discover how he became so great, so inimitable, 
we must look back at the history of his past life. 

Paganini was born in Genoa on the 18th of Feb- 
rnary, 1784. His father was a tradesman in rather 
straitened circumstances, who passionately loved ma- 
sic, and practiced it -‘with little talent but mach com. 
fort.” He soon discovered his son’s natural gifts, 
and taught him the rudiments of the violin, and being 
& stern, severe man, he compelled the boy to practise 
the whole day, and when he was not industrious 
enough to satisfy him, drove him by hunger to double 
his exertions. 

In his ninth year the young virtuoso appeared for 
the first time in public in his native city, Genoa, 
amid the incessant and enthusiastic plaudits of the 
delighted audience. After he had taken lessons at 
Parma, from Rolla, the renowned violinist, and in 
composition from Ghivetti, and then at Genoa had 
devoted himself in entire seclusion to the severest 
studies, he began to travel and give concerts alone at 
the age of fifteen, but only in Italy, and this he con- 
tinued for twenty-two years, at the same time per- 
fecting himself by increasing practice. For some 
time he was established at the court of Lucca. At 
this period passion awoke in the breast of the fiery 
young Italian. He fell into profligate courses and 
became devoted to love and play ; the first destroyed 
his constitution, the latter brought him often into 
great poverty and distress ; but at the time he ap- 
peared in Germany he had become a staid and very 
economical man, His world-wide renown dates from 
his appearance at Vienna, after which he travelled 
slowly through Germany, France, England, Spain 
and Poland, and finally, after an absence often years, 








he returned to Italy in the summer of 1834, loaded 
with wealth and honors, and took up his residence 
sometimes at Genoa, sometimes at Milan or Parma. 

After a short visit to Paris, where on account o 
his failing health he could give no concerts, he has- 
tened back by sea to Genoa, hoping there to regain 
It was a vain hope. Nice was to 
His disease, consumption, 


his lost strength. 
be his last resting place. 
there made rapid strides, his voice failed, his strength 
wholly left him. On the last evening of his life he 
appeared quieter than usual and slept a little; when 
he awaked he opened the bed-curtains that he might 
see the moon, which was rising in full splendor amid 
a cloudless sky. At this sight his failing senses re- 
vived, he feebly grasped his violin, the faithful com- 
panion of his journeyings, and breathed out to its 
faint tones his last sigh. 

Thus died this great master on the 27th of May, 
1840, in the 56th vear of his age. But death itself 
could not end his troubles. He was an Italian and a 
Catholic ; he believed in God, but not in the priests ; 
he frequently visited churches and cathedrals to ad- 
mire the masterpieces of architects, sculptors and 
painters, and to enjoy the religious music of the old 
Ttalian composers, and others; but with regard to the 
multitudinous ceremonies and incense-burnings, which 
blind and befog men, he had his own opinions, like 
the rest of the enlightened world. Some of these 
views had probably reached the ears of the priest- 
hood, for the most Christian Bishop of Nice refused 
him a grave in consecrated ground, and only after 
many attempts of his son and his friends, whose pe- 
titions were for a long time futile, did he receive 
Christian burial by a special dispensation from Rome. 


Paganini left behind him to a legitimatized son, 
named Achilles, an estate worth two millions of 
frances, and to each of his two sisters a legacy of be- 
tween fifty and sixty thousand frances; but to the 
mother of his son, the singer Antonia Bianchi, of 
Como, only a life annuity of twelve hundred franes. 
Besides this he left a collection of valuable violins, 
Guarneris, Amatis Stradivaris, and others; last, 
but not least, his own instrument which he had used 
in all his concerts, and which he beqneathed to his 
native city that no other artist might use it. Some 
assert however that he left it to Ernst. 

Paganini, besides frequent sickness and almost un- 
spenkable physical sufferings, was the victim of the 
most despicable calumnies, set afloat by the many 
enemies who envied his success. They went so far 
as to accuse him of actual crimes. It was said that 
in his youth he had associated with robbers ; that out 
of raging jealousy he had murdered his wife, and when 
he proved never to have had a wife, that it was his 
mistress. Some asserted that on account of his 
crime he had spent many years in the galleys, which 
accounted for his unsteady and trembling gait. Oth- 
ers reported that he had suffered a long imprison- 
ment, during which, the strings of his violin breaking 
one by one, at length only the fourth remained, and 
that his wonderful performances on that string were 
due to this circumstance. Paris, standing at the very 
head of the civilized world, showed itself especially 
active in the propagation of these scandals. Fétis 
says: “There is in this city a very respectable por- 
tion of the population, which lives by the evil it does 
and by the good which it hinders.” In his native land 
itself, where bandits and priests flourish, many grave- 
ly declared that he had a compact with the devil, by 
which, in exchange for the magic powers bestowed on 
him in this world, he consented to forego his happi- 
ness in the next. All these fables have indeed, since 
Paganini’s death, been proved to be slanders and 
stupid superstitions, but during his life they were 
fully believed by many ;—dear humanity credits the 
evil so much more readily and willingly than the 
good, especially when it relates to the great, the re- 
nowned, or the special favorites of fortune. 

[To be Continued.]} 





Distant Music. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 
{From the London Musical Times.] 


The genial Elia, in his paper on “Distant Corres- 
pondents,” speaks so many traths which we all have 
felt, that we cannot but turn to it with renewed pleas- 
ure when a letter or newspaper comes to hand at our 
breakfast-table which for months perhaps has been 
travelling thousands of miles over the ocean. ‘‘In- 
deed,” he says, addressing a friend in Sidney, “it is 
no easy effort to set about a correspondence at our 
distance. The weary world of waters between us 
oppresses the imagination. It is difficult to conceive 
how a scrawl of mine should ever stretch across it. 
It is a sort of presumption to expect that one’s 
thoughts should live so far. It is like writing for 
posterity ; and :eminds me of one of Mrs. Rowe’s 
superscriptions: ‘Alcander to Strephon in the 
shades.’” If these ideas will steal upon us in writ- 
ing or receiving a friendly letter from @ distance, how 
much more are we open to their influence when such 
communication merely contains news. Elia speaks 
amusingly of the “now” when the word is written, 
and the ‘‘now” when it is read,as so widely separated 
in time that he can have no security that what a_per- 
son states as a truth shall not before the letter reaches 
his friend turn into a falsehood ; ‘‘and not only,” he 
continues, “does truth, in these long wollen un- 
essence herself, but (what is harder) one cannot ven- 
ture a crude fiction, for the fear that it may ripen into 
atrath upon the voyage.” The electric telegraph 
has of course done much for us in conveying from 
many distant parts of the world mere records of im- 
portant events in a space of time which would as- 
tonish Charles Lamb, could he once more visit the 
earth ; but news that will keep is still wrapped up in 
letters and newspapers, and sent across the sea to 
reach us so long after the occurrences narrated have 
taken place that it is often difficult to share the en- 
thusiasm of a writer who, very probably, at the time 
we read his remarks has almost forgotten that he 
ever penned them. 

Perhaps on no subject is this feeling more called 
forth than in that of music. A newspaper, let us say, 
comes to us from New Zealand, with a passage care- 
fully marked for extract ; “Last night,” we are told, 
“an interesting performance of the ‘Messiah’ was 
given. The inclemency of the weather deterred many 
from coming, but those who were present were amply 
rewarded.” Where is this “last night,’ when we 
print this ; the weather has been fine and wet a do- 
zen times since this concert; and Handel’s strains, 
which the next morning lingered in the ears of the 
many who composed the audience on the occasion, 
have now become a thing of the past. Only a short 
time ago we received an account of a concert in Sid- 
ney, which was duly inserted in our journal. By the 
next mail came a letter, written “in great haste,’’ 
correcting the name of a singer who had appeared in 
the performance. The “haste” with which this cor- 
rection was made and despatched contrasted strangely 
with the cold and methodical manner in which it was 
packed up with hundreds of other letters in the mail- 
bag, conveyed over what Charles Lamb calls “the 
world of waters,” and after being duly sorted by the 
post-office officials, dropped quietly into our letter- 
box long after any of our readers could have remem- 
bered that the concert to which the communication 
referred had ever been noticed, How strange, too, 
does it appear to read in a newspaper sent from the 
antipodes, that an opera troupe is about to commence 
a short season; to have the whole of the arrange- 
ments detailed in a prospectus, and to be perfectly 
aware that when this meets our eye, the season has 
long been over, and some other musical event is the 
real “news” of the place, the record of which will 
probably come here when it has become history there. 
It is like suddenly lighting upon a letter in the hand- 
writing of a deceased friend, the well-known charac- 
ters in which seem to speak to us once more with all 
the warmth of life. 

In spite, however, of the length of time which must 
necessarily elapse before distant musica] events can 
become chronicled here, it is always a real pleasure 
to find that the works which are loved and honored 
in this country are slowly, but surely, enlisting the 
sympathies of those who, although separated from us 
by a wide expanse of ocean, are in reality a part of 
ourselves—sprung from the same stock, and speak- 
ing the same language. Since music has ceased to 
be a luxury, and the greatest compositions of the 
greatest masters have been placed within the reach of 
all, musical Societies have been formed in the remot- 
est lands, the object being to foster a love for the 
highest works, the demand for which is so rapidly 
increasing that a statement of the amount of their sale 
in English-speaking countries, would astonish even 
the most sanguine enthusiast in the cause of artistic 
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progress.“ Distant Music,” therefore, it will be seen, 
has now become of such importance that it is in re- 
ality as necessary to insert accounts of the perform- 


ance of Oratorios, Cantatas, and Operas, which have_ 


taken place many thousands of miles from our shores 
as to record similar events in our own Island; and if 
New Zealand, Australia, and America progress as 
they have done within the last few years, our coun- 
try correspondents must not be surprised if our 
“Brief Summary” should become still more remark- 
able for its brevity when noticing their musical do- 
ings, in order to make room for the new press of 
matter. Meanwhile it may be interesting to glance 
at what our distant friends have been doing in the 
art within the last few years. Turning to accounts 
from Otago, in New Zealand, we find that the Dane- 
din Philharmonic Society has been for many years 
giving Oratorios and other works with much success. 
On Christmas Eve, 1863, under the direction of Mr. 
George R. West, the founder of the Society, the first 
concert took place, when Handel’s “Messiah” was 
performed, and in 1865 the same composer’s “Sam- 
son,” “the work being listened to,” we are informed, 
“with the utmost interest by the audience.” At 
Auckland, too, we hear of a Harmonic Society giving 
a highly creditable presentation of Haydn’s ‘“€rea- 
tion,” before it had been established a twelvemonth. 

In Australia high-class music is making rapid pro- 
gress, the visit of Mr. C. E. Horsley having no doubt 
tended much to further the good cause. As early as 
1863 the Melbourne Philharmonic Society produced 
Mr. Horsley’s Oratorio, “David ;” and we afterwards 
hear of the performance of “Judas Maccabeeus,” the 
“Messiah,” and several other standard works. Some 
idea, too, may be formed of Colonial liberality in 
matters musical by the following paragraph from a 
Melbourne paper :—“It is intended to inangurate the 
Masic-hall now building with a grand Inter-Colonial 
Musical Festival, when a new Oratorio by Mr. 
Charles Edward Horsley will be produced. A com- 
mission has been sent to England for a grand organ 
for the above hall, the sum voted by the Corporation 
being £4,000.”” We do not know whether all these 
intentions have been carried out, as no record has 
reached us giving a detailed account of the opening 
of the hall ; but we quote the passage to show the 
spirit by which these artistic enterprises are animated 
in Australia. As an earnest ot the future, we may 
also mention that in the prospectus of the Melbourne 
Philharmonic Society for the present season the works 

romised are Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and “Hymn of 
raise,” Haydn's “Seasons,” Spohr’s “Last Judg- 
ment,” and “Israel in Egypt.” The Adelaide and 
Sydney Philharmonic Societies are likewise in a 
very flourishing condition ; and we constantly read 
of miscellaneous concerts being given in the Colony 
at which good music receives a very fair share of at- 
tention. New works also appear to be produced 
here, for in addition to the one by Mr. Horsley, men- 
tioned above, we hear of a composition by Mr. J. 
Summers, Mus. Bac., Oxon, written for the inaugu- 
ration of the Music Hall; and our readers will re- 
member that Mr. Tolhurst’s Oratorio,” “Ruth,” was 
performed for the first time at Prahran, a suburb of 
Australia. The local papers were extravagant in 
their praise of this latter work ; and although, on its 
production in this country, we took leave to differ 
from them as to its merits, we found that the few 
lines we wrote, based on the announcement of its 
success in the journals which were forwarded to us, 
and of course before we could have heard a note of 
the composition, were reprinted as an opinion of the 
Musical Times. All this may be forgiven, perhaps, 
when we consider how difficult it is for a man to be- 
come a prophet in his own country, and how natural 
it is, therefore, for him to endeavor to influence a new 
public by bringing certificates from an old one; but 
composers should be cautious of allowing themselves 
to be influenced by the adulations of local papers. 

The criticisms of the provincial press in our own 
country are rarely written by persons at all acquaint- 
ed with the art, in proof of which we may mention 

that in a newspaper which lately reached us, after a 
panegyric upon all the performers, vocal and instru- 
mental, who took part in a concert, the writer meta- 
phorically pats Beethoven on the back by saying that 
his song “Adelaida” is a composition containing 
many pleasant surprises.” 

Pnrsuing our researches into the state of “Distant 
Music,” we learn that at Adelaide, a Philharmonic 
Society is in a prosperous condition, and at Ballarat 
some of the best Oratorios have been given by the 
“Harmonic Society” with much saccess. In Tas- 
mania we also hear of excellent concerts; and, inci- 
dentally it may be mentioned (althongh out of the 
scope of our present musical survey) that at Hankow, 
in China, on Easter Sunday, 1869, the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” was sung as an anthem by three sopranos, 
one alto, two tenors, and two basses, and that “it 
went exceedingly well. At Madras, a Philharmonic 





Society had been some time in existence in the year 
1865, and Sir Hope Grant has given 100 rupees to 
the “Instrument Fund.” Then wa have satisfactory 
news of the progress of the art from Nata); and at 
Cape Town, the “Good Hope Choral Union is con- 
stantly performing such works as the Messiah," 
“St. Paul,” the “Mount of Olives,” &e., a concert of 
the “Intermediate Tonic Sol-fa Class,’’ under the 
direction of Mr. J. H. Ashley, being also spoken of 
in terms of much favor by a Cape-Town paper. At 
Port Elizabeth, too, we get reports of several musical 
entertainments, a “Monster congprt,” given in the 
Town-hall by Mr. Edward Newhatt, having been 
very largely attended, and highly successful. . In the 
West Indies we are also informed that music is zeal- 
ously cultivated, as an earnest of which it may be 
mentioned that the Barbados Philharmonic Society 
has it in contemplation to found vocal and instru- 
mental schools. From Quebec we also receive inter- 
esting musical news; and at Montreal a series of 
vocal and instrumental concerts was given at Nord- 
heimer’s Hall, in 1867, followed, no doubt, by many 
others of an equally interesting character. 


The musical events at Boston are constantly before 
our readers ; the “Handel and Haydn Society,” or- 
ganized in the year 1°15, chiefly for the practice of 
psalm tunes during the summer months, having ad- 
vanced to a point of perfection in the presentation of 
the most classical works which renders a record of 
the proceedings of the Association highly interesting. 
The “Thomas Concerts,” too, as they are called, are 
of such a high character as almost to put us to shame 
in England, where the announcement of unfamiliar 
works by an enthusiastic concert-giver is quite suffi- 
cient to keep our so-called music lovers from the 
room. The Boston papers speak of the compositions 
of Wagner, Liszt. and many other modern writers as 
if their readers were thoroughly conversant with 
their merits ; and in “Dwight’s Journal of Masic” 
(one of the most able critical musical periodicals ever 
published), in mentioning the performance of the In- 
troduction and Finale to Wagner’s “Tristan und 
Isolde,” the writer very wisely says that, not being 
able to comprehend it on a single hearing, he ‘‘sus- 
pends his judgment.” In New York, although the 
love for good music is evidently steadily on the in- 
erease, it is obvious that inferior compositions have a 
very large sale. We are told, for instance, that the 
song “Ton’t be angry with me, darling,” as “sung 
by the minstrels, played by the bands, and whistled 
by the boys,” is the “great popular melody of the 
United States.” Then we have constantly advertised 
a large collection of “Temperance Songs,” the mere 
titles of which preach a whole sermon in aid of the 
cause. “Don’t marry a man if he drinks,” “T’ll 
marry no man if he drinks,” “Father’s a dronkard, 
and Mother is dead,” ‘‘Pure cold water,” “Beautiful 
sparkling water,” “Girls, wait for a Temperance 
man,” “Brother, don’t go out to-night,” if sung with 
sufficient depth of feeling, would convert a man givert 
te strong liquors, we should imagine, on the spot; 
but as “Mr. and Mrs. Brown” (comic duet) is  in- 
cluded in the selection, it is obvious that our Temne- 
rance friends are not averse to having a little fun 
over their water. Another popular song in New 
York is called “Make me a jacket of Pa’s old coat,” 
and the “Aint I pretty” polka, with a “splendid lith- 
ographic title, printed in colors, of a young lady ar- 
ranging her toilet before a looking-glass,’’ is quite 
the rage, the whole first edition having been exhanst- 
ed in a few days. Sensational dance music includes 
directions for its use ; for after advertisements of the 
“Golden Robin Polka,” “Swinging Polka,” “New 
Anvil Polka,” and “Partridge Polka,” we have this 
sentence :—‘The Robin Polkas have sweet bird calls 
in them, the Swinging Polka has a swinging move- 
ment, the Anvil Polka sounds best with hammer ac- 
companiment, and the Partridge Polka brings in the 
whistle of the Quail.” The lists of the “most popu- 
lar” instramental music contain a strange mixture of 
good, bad, and indifferent ; and that there exists an 
extraordinary confusion of tongues in the titles of 
some of the modern compositions may be imagined 
when we say that one piece is advertised as the ““Cas- 
cade de Dew-drops.” Energetic endeavors are made 
in New York to create a love for the highest order of 
church music; but areview in our columns a short 
time ago upon a collection of Hymns and Tunes for 
public worship, recently published in that city, will 
sufficiently show that the compilers of the work have 
been more desirous of writing down to the taste of 
the multitude than of attempting to raise it. We 
must also remark that a book called “Zion’s refresh- 
ing showers,” which we find extensively advertised, 
can scarcely appeal to people in search of healthy sa- 
cred music ; and that a slight want of classification 
in publishers’ catalogues may he too frequently seen, 
can be proved by the following quotation of the titles 
of three pieces, which occur precisely in this succes- 








sion: ‘Cling to the crucified,” “Cock-a-doodle-doo,” 
“Cod liver oil.” 

There can be no question, however, that high-class 
music is rapidly making its way in New York, and 
little doubt can exist of its ultimate triumph. The 
success of the “Parepa-Rosa Opera Company” has, 
we helieve, done very much towards popularizing the 
best lyrical works; for Mr. Carl Rosa is an_ artist 
with a real love for the task he hae undertaken, and 
not a mere speculative caterer for the muititude. 
Those excellent rocalists, Miss E. Wynne, Madame 
Patey, Messrs. Santley, Patey and Cummings— 
known as the “Dolby Company”—have also had 
much effect in deepening the love for Oratorio music ; 
and Mr. Santley, who remains, we believe, for some 
time in America, will materially strengthen the cast 
of all the Operas produced by Carl Rosa. We have 
undoubted proof, too, that the standard sacred works 
are gradually obtaining a very large sale; and a 
knowledge of the good will ame | displace the bad. 
America has a magnificent musical future before it, 
if it can only learn to blot out the word “sensational” 
in those grand demonstrations which the people are 
so eminently suited to organize. It is well known 
that the “Boston Peace Musical Festival,” which 
took place in 1869, was a mild affair compared with 
that announced for the present year; and yet, when 
we find that it took place in a building 500 feet long, 
and 300 feet wide, and constructed to hold between 
40,000 and 50,000 persons, it is difficult indeed to 
conceive how all these figures can be materially mal- 
tiplied without setting the laws of acoustics at defi- 
ance. In the account of the Festival furnished to us 
at the time by a correspondent, we have some curi- 
ous information respecting various portions of the 
performance. Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” we are told 
(based upon Bach’s Prelude in C major), was exqui 
sitely sang by Madame Parepa, but it was scarcely a 
desirable solo to select for a début in so colossal a 
building. The same vocalist also gave the solo part 
of the “Inflammatus,” from Rossini’s “Stabat Ma- 
ter,” but when the composition was repeated on the 
fourth day, the Festival had set in with all its fury, 
and the “solo was sung by about ten young ladies, 
with the utmost correctness of intonation and _precis- 
ion.” Then the Overture to “Fra Diavolo” was 
given, the principal trampet part being performed by 
fifty trumneters; and also Meyerbeer’s “Coronation 
March,” with an orchestra of 1,000 musicians, al- 
though it is said of the latter work that it was “not 
perfect, and indeed proved nearly a failure.” - But 
the grand triamph of the Festival was reserved, as 
might have been expected, for the pieces especially 
suited to the “colossal” nature of jhe building. “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” we are informed, “proved a 
genuine success, and displayed to the greatest ad- 
vantage the gigantic power of the grand orchestra, 
military bands, organs. drum corps, organ, artillery, 
and chiming of bells. The firing of cannons, by elec- 
tricity from the conductor’s stand, had really a fine 
effect, as the instantaneous discharge upon the first 
beat of each measure in the chorus, may well be 
compared to the striking of a largedrum. The ‘An- 
vil chorus,’ from ‘II Trovatore,’ by chorus, full or- 
chestra, and artillery (outside) accompaniment, the 
anvil part performed upon 100 anvils by the Boston 
Fire Brigade, was excellent, and it was re-demanded 
with acclamations.” (!!) ° 

Here, then, we have undoubted proof that where 
the building is not adapted to the music, the music 
must be adapted to the building ; and that if we are 
to have an almest unlimited number of listeners, we 
must have an almost unlimited number of perform- 
ers. Not only, therefore, must solos for a soprano 
voice be sung by “about ten young ladies,” but every 
phrt, vocal and instrumental, must be multiplied in 
proportion ; and anvils, sledge-hammers, and artil- 
lery, will be the “additional instruments,” with which 
the feeble scores of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 
other modern composers must be enriched for Festi- 
val use. We hope and believe that America will see 
how destructive is this idea to the furtherance of pure art, 
and that a healthy reaction will take place when renewed 
experiments clearly demonstrate that the real enjoy- 
ment of music is dependent upon the powereof hear- 
ing the minutest details of the compositions perform- 
ed. If good and healthy music is to have the promi- 
nent place in their artistic gatherings, we sincerely 
wish the Americans every success ; but if itis to be 
mixed up with bells, guns, and anvils, we fervently 

ray that it may forever remain “distant music,” and 
eartily bless the “werld of waters” that lies between 
us. 


The Musical Education of the Blind. 
‘ (From the London Mirror, April 6.) 
It is with feelings of intense satisfaction, and in the 


full hopefulness of a bright and prosperous career, 
that we have to announce the establishment, under 
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most influential auspices, of a Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind, which will afford 
blind children throughout the country, who have the 
requisite talents, a thorough education, especially in 
music, so as to qnalify them to earn a living as or- 
ganists, teachers, and pianoforte tuners. With all 
deference and respect to the benevolent who so nobly 
support institutions for the blind, and day by day 
create new ones to meet an ever-increasing want, we 
think we have been geing too long in the old grooves, 
and regarding the blind as if the loss of one sense 
disqualified them from anything higher than mere 
manual labor. We have too much ignored the in- 
tellectual in our attempts to impart to them the 
means of earning a livelihood ; and though reliance 
must ever be placed to a large extent on mat-making, 
basket-making, and such like industries, there are 
among this afflicted race others of far higher intellec- 
tual capacity, which only needs culture that the very 
best and most encouraging results may accrue. Ma- 
sic is evera source of delight to the blind, and we 
have rare examples of their musical taste and powers, 
even amongst those who have had little or no oppor- 
tunities of obtaining instruction in the art; neverthe- 
less, out of the thirty thousand blind in the United 
Kingdom, who, as class, are wholly or partly de- 
pendent on public or private charity, and a consider- 
able number of whom are inmates of various institu- 
tions, not more than one per cent. of the educated 
blind throughout the country have ever been qualified 
to earn their living by the profession of music. Such 
was formerly the case in other countries, but the 
special regard paid to the higher education of the 
blind, and the improved systems of musical instruc- 
tion adopted by various institutions abroad, have 
produced most gratifying results, and wherever the 
musical education ot the blind, based on a thorough 
intellectual training, has been properly carried out, 
this art, in its various branches, has been found, after 
long experience, to afford by far the most remunera- 
tive occupation of which the blind are capable. Thus, 
in Paris, about 60 per cent. of the pupils follow the 
profession of music, and of these @bout one-half are 
such successful pianoforte-tuners that incomes vary- 
ing from £80 to £150 are by no means unusual 
amongst tuners who graduate at the Paris institu- 
tions. The chief American institutions, and notably 
the Perkins Institute at Boston, have also achieved 
great success. Both the male and female graduates 
earn excellent incomes as teachers, tuners, and or- 
ganists, and some of the most successful of the pupils 
are children of poor emigrants from the United 
Kingdom. 

Now there can be no doubt that what has been 
done for the blind in France and America can be ac- 
complished in this country, and it is to achieve this 
object that the Normal College and Academy of Mu- 
sic has been founded. It will consist of three depart 
ments—namely, general education, the science and 
practice of music, and pianoforte-tuning, and “in 
every department the whole of the instruction will be 
directed to the practical end of preparing the blind 
for self-maintenance.” In addition to the tuning- 
school in the College, other tuning schools will be 
established at convenient points of London to accom- 
modate scholars who can live at their own homes; 
and besides, the pupils in the Institution, day-pupils, 
who may reside with their parents or board with 
private families in the neighborhood, will be received 
there. But none of them will be received who have 
not sufficient talent to justify the expectation that 
they may be rendered capable of self-support—there- 
fore a much higher percentage of successful graduates 
may be anticipated than in the institutions abroad, in 
all of which the children are admitted without refer- 
ence to their ability. The college will be essentially 
a national institution; and in addition to generous 
efforts by friends of the blind in London, arrange- 
ments arc being made in various large towns, inclad- 
ing Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Glasgow, to 
select and senda number of talented poor children to 
the Institution. Suitable premises have been secured 
within two minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, 
where, by the weap d of the directors, special facili- 
ties willbe afforded the pupils for attending the in- 
structive rehearsals and the admirable musical enter- 
tainments frequently given there. The whole prac- 
tical management of the College has been placed in 
the hands of Mr. F. J. Camppe ut, late musical di- 
rector and resident superintendent of the PerKins 
Institution, at Boston, U. S., and who, with the as- 
sistance of teachers of improved capacity and under 
the general supervision of the committee, will carry 
out the system which has been so successful in Amer- 
ica, and which, to a considerable extent, is the result 
of his own experience. It is a good augary that the 
committee are assured of the cordial support of very 
many influential friends of the blind throughout the 
country, as well as that of several musicians. The 
leading pianoforte manufacturers, Messrs. Broap- 





woop and Sons, Messrs. Cortarp and CoLiarD, 
and Messrs. Erarp, have also promised their co-op- 
eration in promoting the success of the musical de- 
partment, and have already offered some pianos for 
the use of the school. 

Such is the state of facts on which the committee 
solicit the active co-operation of the benevolent in 
every part of the kingdom, in order that all blind 
children, possessing the requisite talents, may be 
sought out and qualified by a suitable education to 
become self-supporting and useful members of socie- 
ty.” There are, as we have said, names connected 
with this new movement which place it far above that 
suspicion which unhappily seems to attach to so many 
philanthropic enterprises in these days. Identified 
with it are the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Ebury, 
the Marquis of Westminster, the Earl of Litchfield, 
Lord Eliot, and Mr. W. H. Smith, M. P., as vice- 
presidents and trustees—it has a general council 
composed of gentlemen of the highest social stand- 
ing, and an executive committee, with the Hon. Wm. 
Ashley as chairman, and the Hon. Edward P. 
Thesiger as vice-chairman, and on which are also Dr. 
Armitage, Miss Gilbert, Dr. Hawksley, and other 
good friends of the blind—the musical committee 
being headed by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett. Certainly 
no institution was ever ushered in under more prom- 
ising auspices, and there is none which ought to 
meet with a larger amount of practical sympathy 
from the benevolent people of this country. We 
earnestly wish it overflowing coffers, for it is, we be- 
lieve, destined to supply a great want. Subscriptions 
and donations may be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
Charles Harcourt Chambers, Esq., 2, Chesham-place, 
S. W.; to the Treasurer, T. R. Armitage, Esq., 
M. D., 33, Cambridge-square, Hyde-park ; and to 
the bankers, Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, 
Pall Mall, East. 





Tue Fetis Liprary. An interesting report, pre- 
sented by M. Gevaert to the Belgian Minister of the 
Interior, gives the following particulars with regard 
to this valuable collection of books and manuscripts : 

“M. Feétis left behind him an admirable catalogue 
in four divisions :—Musical History; Musical The- 
ory; Practical Music ; Literature, History and Sci- 
ence ; these being divided and sub-divided for the pur- 
pose of classification in minute detail. The first 
portion of the library is very complete, especially in 
its biographical department: which, says Mr. Geva- 
ert, is probably the finest ever gathered together in 
one and the same collection. The second division 
comprises most of the works on the technicalities of 
music which have been published since the invention 
of printing, together with some rare and curious man- 
uscripts. The collection of instruction books for the 
library is most richin the department of Practical 
Music. The missals comprise some as old as the 
10th century ; and among them is the famous Missal 
of Wurzburg (1484). Church music of the fifteenth 
and two following centuries is well represented, 
among the examples being the Patricinium Musices 
(7 vols.) of Orlando de Lassus. In the department 
of secular music is a unique collection of old madri- 
gals, printed on separate sheets, and gatheréd from 
all parts of Europe with infinite pains. It comprises, 
also, a hundred manuscript scores of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Italian operas; a hundred and 
fifty scores of French operas, from Lully to Meyer- 
beer ; and a complete collection of music for piano- 
forte and organ. We envy the Belgian nation the 
possession of this rare treasure, and consider that 
150,000 francs were never better spent than in its 
purchase. 





CorresponpvEnce. The following letters arrived 
too late for publication in our last. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 15.—At Turopore Taomas’s Mati- 
née, on Saturday, the programme was far richer than that of 
either of the preceding Concerts. Mozart’s glorious D-major 
Symphony headed the list of choice selections. The heavenly 
Adagio received a thoroughly artistic interpretation ; the An- 
dante was also most charmingly given. 

Mr. Listemann gave the Adagio and Rondo of Paganini’s 
Concerto for violin in E-flat, with a truly artistic finish. It 
was a delightfal performance. Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” Over- 
ture, which has been given at every one of the seasons of 
Thomas's concerts, was crisply and forcibly rendered. Miss 
Krebs played Beethoven's ‘‘Polonaise,” op. 89, without her 
notes, as usual ; and it was admirable. How she can retain 
in her mind upwards of two-hundred and fifty pieces, such as 
Mendelssohn’s G-minor Concerto, Chopin's, Weber's, &c., all 
so marvellously difficult, is a mystery to most of us. The 
everlastsng ‘‘Tr i,’’ Nesvadba’s grandiloquent Lorelei 
paraphrase, and a Strauss Waltz closed the programme, and 
with it the season ended. On May 12th the Orchestra open at 
Central Park Garden, N. Y., for the summer concert season 
there, and next fall we shall have them again. 








———— 
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In the evening Miss Jackson’s fourth concert was given at 


Natatorium Hall. Here is the programme: 
String Quartet, No. 3..............5. ervey. Mozart. 
Allegro vivace. Minuetto. Adagio. Allegro assai. 
« Concerto (Serenade), Violoncello. .............+5 Lindner, 
Mr. Hennig. 
Andante and Variations, 2 Pinnos........... Schumann. 
Mr. Wolfeohn and Mr. Guhlemann. 
chubert 


String Quartet, Op. 29 
The opening quartet was generally well given, but the com- 
mon fault of theclub was painfully obstrusive,—I mean lack 
ofunity. The Adagio, however, was entirely free from this 
flaw, and was a smooth and skilful performance. Mr. Hen- 
nig’s playing in the ’cello solo was truly beautiful; his touch 
was firm, and the spirit of the melody he carefully expressed 
The Schumann Andante received an accurate but somewhat 
epld interpretation. N. 
NEW YORK, APRIL 13.—Mr. Richard Hoffman gave the 
last of his Pianoforte Soirées at Chickering’s Hall, March 23d, 
with the following programme: 
ee ee Eee ee. 
Mr. J. Burke, Mr. F. aoa, and Mr. Hoffman. 
P 


Fantaisie. ‘“‘Lucrezia Borgia.” Thalberg. 
Mr. Hoffman. 


Three Melodies, for Violio and Piano. ...........Molique. 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Hoffman. 
Pg | eee -+... Stradella. 
r. Bergner, 
“By the sad sea waves,”’ and Cuban Dance. Mr. Hoffman. 
R. Hoffman. 
Duo Concertant on Themes from ‘‘Oberon.”’ 
Benedict and David. 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Hoffman. 
Nocturne, le Depart and Marche D'Isly...... L. de Meyer. 
Mr. Hoffman. 


The Beethoven Trio was given with good effect, the Andante 
being particularly well rendered. We have no better inter- 
preter of Beethoven than Mr. Hoffman, and Mr. Bergner is an 
artist always to be relied upon. Mr. Burke plays the violin 
con amore, and with considerable skill, but is not always cor 
rect in his intonation. In the second part Mr. Hoffman’s 
“Cuban Dance” was encored, and he responded with a fanta- 
sia on airs from Mignon, introducing “Non conosci il bel 
suol”’, ‘‘Leggiadre rondinelle”, and the Polonaise. 

Messrs. Mille and Saraeate gave their fourth and last mati- 
née at Steinway Hall, March 14th. The programme was ex- 
cellent, including a trio by Lefebure Wely, a Duo by Men- 
delssohn [Andante and Variations for Piano and ‘Cello] su- 
perbly rendered by Mills and Bergner, and Chopin’s Im- 
promptu played by Mr. Mills. The vocal selections were nu- 
merous, and included songs by Beethoven, Franz, Schumann 
and Schubert. The vocalists were Miss Antoinette Sterling, 
Miss Clementine Lasar, and Mr. Geo. Simpson. The success of 
these matinées has been such as to demonstrate the fact that 
instrumental music of a hizh order is beginning to be appre- 
ciated here, and I trust that the number of such concerts will 
multiply to meet the demand. 

The elegant ealle Chickering was well filled last Monday eve- 
ning, the occasion being the last ‘“‘soirée classique” of the 
Onslow Quintet, an organization which has given 
us many pleasant concerts during the winter. This time they 
played Mendelssohn’s Quintetin B flat [op. 87] and Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in G [op. 30]. Besides this there was a very poor 
Sonata for piano and violin by G. Onslow, and some singing 
by a Quartet who seemed to imagine themeelves in some large 
hall or cathedral which could be filled only by the greatest 
vocal exertion. 

The Parepa-Rosa-Phillips-Wachtel-Santley Opera season 
began on Monday, April Ist, with ‘‘Trovatore.’’ The other 
representations have been ‘‘Rigoletto,” ‘‘Don Giovanni,” and 
“Les Huguenots.”’ Of these I will give a full account in my 
next letter, and can only say now that the season has thus far 
been completely ful, the di d for tickets being 
greater than ever before, and the enthusiasm of the audience 
amounting almoet to a furor 

At the fifth Philharmonic Concert, April 6th, the orchestral 
selections were The Eroica Symphony ; Mendeissohn’s Over- 
ture ‘‘Fingal’s Cave,’ and Bargiel’s ‘‘Prometheus.” Mr. 
Bergner played a Concerto for Violoncello by Golterman, and 
the Liederkranz sang a song by Frey, ‘Wie Kam die Liebe.” 

&. A. ©. 








Music Abroad. 
London. . 


Orrra. The Prospectus of the Royal Italian 
Opera for the present season (which commenced on 
the 26th ult.) has an interest apart from the promises 
of well-known works, to be supported by well-known 
artists; for Wagner’s “Lohengrin” is the opera placed 
first in the list, as if indeed it were anticipated by the 
spirited lessee that the trial of this remarkable com- 
poser by an English jury would prove the most im- 
portant event of the session. Lovers of musical prog- 
ress will unite in thanking Mr. Gye for thus boldly 
challenging the opinion of his subscribers and the 
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public on the “music of the future ;” and although, 
as & mere commercial speculation, it may be a ques- 
tion whether it would not have been more politic to 
produce “'Tannhiuser first, itis certain that at least 
an intellectual minority will prefer to sit in judgment 
upon the latter development of the composer’s style. 
The principal characters in this work will be entrust- 
ed to Madile. Marianne Brandt, Herr Koehler, and 
Madlle. Emmy Zimmermann, all fresh comers to this 
country. An entirely new opera, called ‘“Gelmina,” 
composed by the Prince Giuseppe Poniatowski, in 
which Madame Adelina Patti will sustain the princi- 
pal part, and “Il Guarany,” an opera by Carlo 
Gomes, a young and comparatively unknown musi- 
cian, produced with much suceess the year before last 
at Milan, are also promised. Amongst the works to 
be given during the season, one of the most attractive 
will undoubtedly be Auber’s ‘“‘Les Diamants de la 
Couronne,” the part of Catarina by Madame Adelina 
Patti, and we are also glad to find that Cimarosa’s 
sparkling little opera, ‘Le Astuzie Femminili,” which 
was so well received last year,is included in the list. In 
addition to the names already mentioned the vocal- 
ists who will make their first appearance in England 
are Madille. Albani (from the Pergola Theatre, Flor- 
ence), Madame Saar (from La Scala, Milan), Signor 
Cesari (also from La Scala), Signor Dodoni (from 
the Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg), and Herr Ver- 
enrath from Copenhagen). The services of Madame 
Pauline Lucca, Madlle. Mathilde Sessi, Madame Mi- 
olan-Carvalho, Madile. Scalchi, Madame Monbelli, 
Signori Nicolini, Graziani, Naudin, Bagagiolo, Co- 
togni, and Monsieur Faure have also been secured; 
and the stage management will be, as usual, under 
the experienced direction of Mr. A. Harris. Signor 
Vianesi and Signor Bevignani divide the post of con- 
ductor ; and so, unfortunately, this department will 
be the weak point in one of the strongest programmes 
of arrangements yet issued from this establishment. 

The Prospectus of Her Majesty’s Opera, Drury 
Lane, promises us two works which will certainly be 
welcome to the subscribers, although we cannot agree 
with Mr. Mapleson in calling them “novelties.” 
Cherubini’s “Les Deux Journées” (which is to be 
produced under the title of “I Due Giornati”) has 
never before been heard in this country; but Auber’s 
“Les Diamants de la Couronne” is well-known here, 
although the libretto has not yet been forced into the 
Italian language ; and we much regret that at -both 
Opera houses (where the work is announced for this 
season) such a desecration of the composer's inten- 
tion should be compulsory. The new comers at 
Drury Lane are Madlle. Carlotta Grossi (from Ber- 
lin), Madile. Marie Roze (from the Opéra-comique, 
Paris), Signor Rota (from the Imperial Opera, St. 
Petersburg) and Signor Meo (from the Imperial 
Opera, Moscow). The company also includes 
Mesdlles. Christine Nilsson, Marie Marimon, Titiens, 
Colombo, and Baurmeister, Madame Trebelli-Betti- 
ni, Signor Fancelli, Vizzani, Rinaldini, Sinigaglia, 
Merdioroz and M. Capoul, Signori Agnesi, Borella, 
Zoboli, Casaboni and Foli. Sir Michael Costa retains 
his post of conductor and director of the music, the 
principal violin being in the able hands of M. Sain- 
ton. The season is announced to commence on Sat- 
urday the 6th inst. * * * Second editions of 
Prospectuses, with additions, are novelties, but this 
year we have had one from each house. In these we 
are informed that Mr. Mapleson has engaged the 
great tenor, Signor Italo Campanini, Miss Kellogg 
(who is already well known here) and Madlle. Victo- 
ria Bundsen (from Stockholm) ; and that Mr. Gye 
has added Madlle. Alvine Ohm and Madlle. Caroline 
Smeroschi to the list of singers mentioned in his for- 
mer announcement.—Mus. Times, April 1. 


Crrstat Patace Concerts. The following 
programme attracted a large number of the daily in- 
creasing class of lovers of good music to Sydenham 
on Saturday last, March 16th. 

Overture ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro”. ...........00.055 Mozart. 


Recit. and Air....... Grrr cssesecesere vrsceves Barnby. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Recit. and Aria, ‘‘Non mi dir’’ [Don Giovanni]. ... Mozart. 
. Mile. Anna n. 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, ‘‘In the Hungarian 
Os isc. vie os cacerniviney es ibis kiss easecuey Joachim. 


Herr Joachim. 
Aria, ‘Und ob die Wolke” [Der Freischiitz]....... Weber. 
Mile. Anna Regan. 


Song, “Once again”. ...............e0.e00...., Sullivan. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

Suite for Orchestra in D................000++.d- 8. Bach. 
BO o5acecsceepanctarsonseheascuassuctue Schubert. 
Mile. Anna Regan. 

Overture, ‘Guglielmo Tell”. ..............ee0008 Rossini. 


The appearance of Herr Joachim, the emperor of 
Violinists, was the signal for a perfect cyclone of ap- 
plause, whereof the great Hungarian artist was the 
centre, receiving his just tribute of homage in a man- 
ner at once calm, dignified, and appreciative. Of the 
concerto, considered as a composition, we must speak 
in terms of warm praise. According to Mr. G. A. 





Macfarren, some characteristic features of the Hun- 
garian music are (1) a syncopated repetition of the 
tonic followed by the leading note (and the tonic 
again) in the “full-closes.” (2) A frequent employ- 
ment of figures founded on the lower notes of the 
harmonic series, this latter procedure being probably 
suggested by the horn used in pastoral districts. (3) 
“The scale which prevails from the Danube to the 
Caucasus, and is in use in Persia, remarkable for two 
augmented seconds,” between the 3d and 4th and 6th 
and 7th, both in ascending and descending. (4) The 
frequent use made of passages wherein the second 
note of each pair is three times the length of the first : 
e. g., a semiquaver followed by a dotted quaver. We 
should say that the above is taken in substance from 
a quotation in the “Aualytical Remarks.” The mu- 
sic as such is original, clever, and interesting, with a 
marked tendency towards the modern German school. 
The orchestration is throughout the work of a master 
hand. The horns play a very prominent part: to 
them are allotted several passages by no means easy 
to execute on that very uncertain instrument. The 
work was most heartily applauded. Bach’s Suite 
was in striking contrast to the concerto : his music, 
so to speak, and. that not irreverently, has been pre- 
served in hermetically sealed canisters, such’as are 
in use in Arctic expeditions, so wondrous fresh does 
it appear. It consist’ of five movements: Overture, 
Air, Gavotte, Bourrte, and Gigue. The orchestra 
employed in the original score consists entirely of the 
strings, ohoes, three trumpets, and drums. The 
trumpet parts, now unplayable, have been simplified 
by Mendelssohn, and a clarinet has been introduced 
by him in the: Gigue. With these comparatively 
slender materials, and without much modulation, the 
grand old Cantor, by his matchless contrapuntal skill 
and consummate genius, has succeeded in producing 
effect, and that, too, by no means devoid of variety. 
Mr. Lloyd was very successful in Mr. Barnby’s some- 
what honeyed, but ingeniously treated effusion, and 
in Sullivan’s song. Miss Regan, a German we sur- 
mise, was quite refreshing after the miserable failures 
of one or two ladies who have appeared at the Palace 
during the 19th century. When wi// singers learn 
that an easy song, within their compass, well rendered, 
is infinitely preferable to, and a handredfold more ef- 
fective than one which unduly taxes their powers, in 
other words which they cannot sing? Miss Regan 
is more commendable in this respect than many vo- 
calists : moreover, she sings with refinement. Her 
voice, however, is hardly strong enough for such a 
room. For the next concert we are promised a MS. 
Symphony, by T. Wingham. Bennett‘s Pianoforte 
Concerto, in E. flat, and other ‘‘deliacies of the sea- 
son.” —Choir, March 23. 


The 24th Concert, April 6, presented the follow- 
ing scheme. 


Ovdetate, “Fidelio”. ....i.isccocscccccccsens Beethoven. 
Song, ‘Deh! non voler costringere”’ {Anna Bolena]. 
Donizetti. 


Mme. Bentham-Fernandes. 

Symphony in C, No. 9...........0..00..00+++. Schubert. 
Song, “Oh! cara immagine” [Flauto Magico]..... Mozart. 
Mr. Bentham 
Scena, “‘Infelice”’. ...........+000. «ssee +++ Mendelssohn, 

Miss Abbie Whinery [her first appearance]. 
Pianoforte Concerto in D [Coronation]........... 
Herr Carl Reinecke. 
Duet, ‘Ah morir potessi adesao” [Ernani]......... Verdi. 
Mme. Bentham-Fernandez and Mr Bentham. 
Festival Overture. ‘*Friedensfeier.”’ introducing ‘‘See the 
Conquering Mero Comes,’’ and ‘‘Nun danke talle Gott.” 
Reinecke. 
[Conducted by the Composer. ] 

Herr Reinecke, Kapellmeister of Leipsic, is known 
to the mysical world of Europe as a fine artiste and 
gifted musician. He has written some 100 works; 
his pianoforte quartet in E flat (with andante in C 
sharp minor), was produced for the first time last 
May at the “Musical Union” concerts, where Herr 
Reinecke, on Tuesday next, will play his pianoforte 
trioin D. His easy, polished style, neat manipula- 
rion, and delicate touch, could hardly have found a 
more fitting medium for exposition than in Mozart’s 
“Coronation” Concerto in D, so called, because it 
was played by Mozart himself, at Frankfort, in Oc- 
tober 1790, when Leopold II. acceded to the imperial 
throne of Germany. 

Herr Reinecke introduced two elaborate cadenzas, 
at the close of the first and third movements, based 
on themes of the text and elaborately worked ont. 
We note the Kapellmeister’s predilection for sequen- 
ces of thirds and sixths; nor does he forget the fine 
discord of the diminished seventh. Of Herr Rein- 
ecke’s own Fest-Overture in G (conducted by himself) , 
we cannot speak in glowing language. The over- 
ture must be pronounced pompous and pretentious. 
We may not speak of plagiarism, seeing thetwork is 
avowedly based on the well-known German hymn- 
tune or chorale, “Nun danket alle Gott,” and Han. 
del’s “See the Conquering Hero Comes,” the latter 
strain being introduced by the horn, not in G (the 





original key of the chorus), but in A flat. The trum- 
pets of course are not spared. The two themes are 
afterwards ingeniously worked together, and inter- 
woven. Herr Reinecke can do better by far.—Mus. 
Standard. 


Oratorio. Elijah was the work selected for in- 
terpretation at the Oratorio Concert on Wednesday 
evening at Exeter Hall. The principals, who showed 
in force, were Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Nordblom ; 
Mdme. Rudersdorff nnd Miss Emily Spiller ; Mdme. 
Bentham-Fernandez and Miss Dines ; and Mr. Whit- 
ney, (of Boston, U. S. A.) who has rapidly made his 
way with the English public, and who on this occa- 
sion replaced, without disadvantage, Herr Stockhau- 
sen, incapacitated bya severe cold. The familiar 
music was rendered by these ladies and gentlemen 
with adequate efficiency, and the customary points 
were made. The double quartets were well taken, 
and the choral effects generally were sustained with 
due steadiness. ‘Mr. Barnby conducted as usual.— 
Orch. April 12. 

Bacn’s St. Joun Passion. The Atheneum, 
March 80, under the head of “Lenten Concerts,” 
says : 

The name of John Sebastian Bach has been so as- 
sociated with his ‘Grosse Passionmusik nach dem 
Evangelium Matthei,’ for two orchestras and two 
choirs, that his more simple, but not less subtle, set- 
ting of the Passion according to St. John has been 
overlooked. The palm of superiority has been award- 
ed to the St. Matthew version, and Mendelssohn 
greatly strengthened this opinion by his successful 
revival of the work, in 1829, at Berlin. Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett and Mr. Hullah took much the same 
view as Mendelssohn, and the successive performan- 
ces of the St. Matthew Passion in Exeter Hall and 
St. James’s Hall, in Westminster Abbey, and last au- 
tumn at the Gloucester Musical Festival, seemed to 
confirm previous impressions ; but we shall be much 
mistaken if Bach’s ‘Johannes-Passion,’ executed for 
the first time in this country at the Hanover Square 
Rooms on the 22d inst., does not eventually take the 
higher place in public estimation. We are indebted 
to Mr. Barnby, who conducted the composition, for 
being the pioneer of art on this memorable occasion. 
The revival of Bach’s work will tend to remove those 
scruples which exist against the presentation of the 
personality of Christ in music, as if there could be 
profanation in the Saviour singing instead of speak- 
ing : the Gospel can be said or sung with equal de- 
votional feeling ; there is no more blasphemy in no- 
tation than in the pencil of the painter, who paints 
Christ, apostles and angels. No congregation in 
church or cathedral ever listened with greater solem- 
nity and devoutness than the audience assembled in 
the Hanover Square Rooms at the morning concert 
of yesterday week (Friday.) The execution of the 
music was not very uniform, for Miss Julia Elton, 
the contralto, and Herr Stockhausen, the basso, had 
to be replaced at the shortest notice by Miss Dones 
and Mr. Thurly Beale. Then Mr. Arthur Wade, 
the amateur tenor, charged with the important part of 
the Evangelist, was timid, hesitating, and subdued, 
instead of being dramatically emphatic, dignified and 
impressive, as the narrator of the awful events of the 
Crucifixion. Mr. Wade sang carefully and consci- 
entiously ; but it will require the highest declamatory 
powers to do full justice to the music of St. John. 
Miss Banks was the soprano, and the Rev. Mr. Hur- 
vey, an amateur, had the music of Pilate and Peter. 
In the St. John Passion a single choir alone is re- 
quired, the music is for four voices, the organ is used 
chiefly for the recitatives, but the orchestra has its 
duty in the accompaniments. The Gospel narrative 
begins with the betrayal of Jesus by Judas Iscariot, 
follows the incidents of the denial by Peter, the scene 
with Pilate, the cries of the Jews for the Crucifixion, 
the division of the garments, the agony on the cross, 
and the final requiem, “Rest here in peace.” The 
graphic power of the composer throughout this series 
is most remarkable ; the incidental choruses of the 
populace depicting their savage intent, such as the 
marvellously exciting ‘“Crucify ’ and “Let us not di- 
vide,” contrast with the tenderness and pathos of the 
choral tunes; the latter so fresh, so varied, so touch- 
ing, and often so sublime. Thesolos are of greater 
force, prominency, and interest than in the St. Mat- 
thew. There were necessarily curtailments on the 
22d, but the leading soprano, contralto, tenor and 
bass, have each in turn airs of surpassing beauty. 
The tenor has florid passages of bravura to execute, 
requiring almost a violin to do full justice to them. 
It is difficult to listen to some of the strains without 
emotion : the turns in the words “wept bitterly” and 
the intensity of the pathos in “It is finished,” indicate 
the genius of Bach: he musthave @lt deeply what 
he noted, for the elements of expression are often 
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overwhelming in their influence. The ‘Johannes 
Passion’ is not crowded with such complexities as 
the St. Matthew; there is nothing in the concerted 
pieces to dismay choral societies. It, as well as the 
St. Matthew, ought to be scored by a master-hand, 
to adapt the two services for execution on a large 
seale by our oratorio associations and by the forces 
gathered at festivals ; for the day is arriving when 
the repertory of sacred music must be extended, and 
the gems of the old writers, he they German, be they 
Italian, which have heen so long lying dormant in 
libraries, will be welcomed by the fast-increasing body 
of intelligent and cultivated amateurs. 

Last Tnesday the St. Matthew Passion was again 
performed in Westminster Abhev, with full band and 
choras, thanks to the tolerant and liberal spirit evine- 
ed by Dean Stanley. 

This Passion Week has heen signalized by perfor- 
mances in Exeter Hall of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ on 
Wednesday and Thursday, The Sacred Harmonic 
Socicty’s fortieth annnal performance of the work 
took place on the 27th, conducted by Sir Michael 
Costa, with Mesdames EK. Wynne and Patey, and 
Messrs. Vernon Righy and Whitney as principal vo- 
calists, ‘The National Choral Society, under the di- 
reetion of Mr. G. W. Martin, on the 28th, had as 
solo singers Mesdames M. Scott and Palmer, Mes- 
srs. Vernon Rigby and Lander. 

The programme of the Good Friday Sacred Con- 
cert at the Crystal Palace was composed of the ens- 
tomary pieces, the great feature being the singing by 
the vast auditory of the Evening Hymn. The lead 
ing singers announced were Mesdames Sherrington, 
Rudersdorff, Peschka-Lentner, and Patey, Signor 
Foli, Mr. Whitney, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 


Craamper Concerts. The Director’s benefit 
night (Mr. A. Chappell) closed the season of the 
Monday Popular Concerts, on the 25th inst. The 
artists were Mesdames Schumann, Norman-Neruda, 
MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, Piatti; Sir Jalius Ben- 
edict accompanist, and Madame Sherrington vocalist 
Master Le Jeune also performed on the organ. 

At the fifth of the Saturday Evening Concerts, on 
the 23d inst., Herr Hugo Heermann, from Frankfort, 
led in Haydn’s string Quartet in 1D) major, Op. 64, 
No. 1, with Messrs. Jung, R. Blagrove. and Paque 
as his colleagnes. He also ably took the violin part 
in Beethoven’s Trio in FE flat, Op. 1, No. 1. with Mr. 
W. Ganz pianist, and M. Paque vicloncellist. Mo- 
zart’s pianoforte and string Quartet in G minor was 
included in the scheme. Mesdames Lichhardt and 
Demeric Lablache were the singers, and Signor Ran 
degger accompanist. 

Pesta. A correspondent of the London Musica! 
Standard, April 13, writes : 

Great was the stir created in. musical circles, both 
here and in Vienna, when the Abhé Liszt was pre- 
vailed upon to announce his intention of once more 
appearing in public, and such was the demand for 
tickets, that not withstanding the price of them was 
trebled and quadrupled, the lists had to be closed be- 
fore even a fourth of the applicants had received their 
allotments. The “prima of pianistes,” as the celebra- 
ted Abhé is wont to be called by his admiring coun 
trymen, the fiery Hungarians, had been so long liv 
ing a life of retirement, that many could hardly be- 
lieve the news when they were told that Franz Liat, 
the great composer, the distinguished pianoforte 
virtnoso, and the favored guest of royalty, was again 
going to be heard in public. True it was, however, 
and his concert came off with unparalleled success, 
the evening being nothing but a series of enthusiastic 
ovations in his honor. Not only were the Emperor 
of Austria and several other members of the Imperial 
family present, but the flower of the Hungarian no- 
bility were there to weleome the compatriot of whom 
they are all so proud 

The Abbé was most ably supported hy two other 
performers, namely Madame Pauli Markorics as vo- 
calist, and by Herr E. von Mikalorich as assistant 
pianiste. The Abbé appeared in his usual sedate 
garb, namely, the cassock of a Catholic priest, and 
with a magnificent gold chain hanging around his 
neck, no doubt the insignia of an Austrian order 
Two pianofortes were placed npon the elevation which 
replaced the ordinary stage of the locule, the so-called 
“Redouten Saal,” which was tastefully decorated for 
the occasion. The instrument intended for the use 
of the Abbé was adorned with flowers and laurel 
wreaths, and magnificently ornamented. The pro- 
gramme comprised the following selection :— 

Beethoven's Sonata, for pianoforte, C-sharp minor. . Liszt. 

Noe. 1, 8, and 6 of “Frauenliebe und Lust”’...Schumann. 

Mme. Pauli Markori-s. 


Prelude, Nocturne and Polonaise of Chopin's. ..... . Liszt. 
“Es muss ein Wunderbares sein” and ‘Wieder mocht 


ich dir begegney, SaPPeebek-: SO esevav’ odes ccccceLinzt. 
me. Pauli Markorics 
Nocturne dans le style Hongrois................ Abranyi. 


Franz Liszt. 
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| Grand Fantasia for two pianofortes............ Schubert. 
Franz Liszt, and second piano, Herr EK. von Mikalorich. 

The critic of the “Hungarian Lloyd’s” asks who 
can play like the “prince of pianistes?” As long as 
he was still in the flowing stream of active public life 
no one could aspire to a comparison with him Men 
like Thalberg, Dohler, and Dreyschock, were obliged 
to give way to his superior powers. 

And now, at the concert in question, he seemed to 
draw with magnetic influence his audience into a 
charmed circle in which they lav entranced, sach was 
the power of his rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata. 
The same may be said of Chopin’s three pieces, and 
out of Abranyi’s nocturne he created quite an imposing 
work. It was the same Liszt of former days, and 
however finely his three pupils Rubinstein, Biilow, 
and Tausig may play, or have played, their master is 
still their master. 

Of the impression his performances created, it ean 
only be said, that never has the ‘“Redouten Saal” 
held such a crowded audience, and never have its 
walls resounded with such applause as fell to the lot 
of the dignified old Abbé, as he bowed his venerable 
head in silent acknowledgment of the tribute paid 
to him from every nook and corner of the building. 


Divight’s Journal of Music, 








Concerts. 

Mr. B. J. Lane’s Symrpnony Concerts. The 
second and third of these attractive “Thursday After- 
noons,”—supplementing in some sense, in a smaller 
hall, the larger Symphony Concert season at the Mn- 
sie Hall—have shown improvement in the orchestral 
performance and increase of interest. The second 
(April 18), enlisting twofold personal sympathies by 
the appearance as solo pianists of two of the concert- 
viver’s young disciples, offered the following pro- 
gramme : 


Symphony in A No 7...........0e eee scenes Beethoven, 
Poco sostenuto; vivace —Allegretto.—Scherzo, presto, 
—Alleer® con brio. 

Concertstueck in G minor, Op 33......... Corl Reinecke. 
Allegro—Lento ma non troppo.—Allegro. 

Mr. R © Dixey ° 
Aria and Gavotte from the Suite in D minor...J. 8 Bach. 
Barcarole from Concerto in F minor, No.4 Op. 19 
Wm. Sterndale Bennett. 


Mr. William F. Apthorp 

Overture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream ° 
Mendelssohn. 

Beethoven’s Seventh was rather a large Symphony 
for an orchestra of thirty; yet for the most part it 
was remarkably well rendered and appreciated. In 
deed in positive, clear outline, in accuracy of detail, 
in the distinct and palpable contribution of each in- 
strnment, in fine vitality of accent, in free and buoy- 
ant onward movement to the end, it brought the 
That won- 


: 


glorions creation nearer than ever to us. 
derful “opening of the heavens” in the midst of the 
Scherzo’s revelry, that sublime episode, the Trio, was 
made uncommonly impressive by the marked sforz 
ando and diminuendo imparted always to the leading 
phrase. What was most wanting was a greater mass 
of strings to subdne the individualities of wood and 
brass so créant in the little room. By sitting farther 
hack we fonnd the general effect considerably less 
blarred by reverberation, except in the loud tutti pas- 
sages. Mendelssohn’s fairy Overture was capitally 
played, sending us ont into the garish, actual light of 
day from sach a beautiful ideal world, that the sud- 
den contrast was a little cruel.—But, after all, the 
most ideal thing, the moment of the purest, most har- 
monious life, with sense of perfect health in it, was 
found in the Aria and Gavotte of Bach. That was 
the special gem gf the performance,—suited to the 
place, as being at ence Orchestral and Chamber mu- 
sic. It was especially enjoyable in this way. 

Mr. Dixey was received with warm signs of favor, 


and in the rendering of the principal (pianoforte) 
part of the Concert-Piece hv Reinecke evinced no 
lack either of force or delicacy, of good sound tech- 
nique or expression. The composition itself, however, 
in spite of some fine passages, was not very edifying. 
Some of its themes are common-place and _trivial,— 





one of them inviting into every mind a haunting 
polka tane, such as we seek refuge from in concerts 


of good character. We cannot doubt that the Leip- 
zig Kapellmeister has done far better things than 
§ this.—Mr. Apruorr’s selection was of a less preten- 
tious and altogether graceful, pleasing character ; one 
of the happiest characteristic moments of the young 
days of Sterndale Bennett. Not demanding any high 
degree of execution,—except that it grows a little 
tasking toward the end,—it showed the taste and mu- 
sical intelligence and feeling of the ardent young in- 
terpreter to good advantage. And it is always pleas- 
ant when music as music, however simple, frees us 
from all distracting reference to personal triumph 
over outward difficulties. From this point of view 
we may be allowed to suggest whether Mozart’s 
pianoforte Concertos would not he particularly ap- 
‘ propriate and in every best sense rewarding in just 
such half Symphony, half Chamber Concerts as these 
of Mr. Lang. 


lovely one : 


Overture to ‘‘Fingal's Oave,”’...........555 Mendelssohn. 
Symphony in @ minor. ...........+++- ++ eeees ee Mogart. 
Allegro Molto—Andante—Menuetto.—Finale. 
Concerto for Pianoforte in Bb, No. 5. ... Beethoven. 
Allegro.—Adagio un poco mosso.—Rondo allegro. 
Mr. H. G. Tucker. 
Overture to ‘‘The Naiads,”........ Wm. Sterndale Bennett. 


Mendelssohn’s romantic Overture was fresh and 
rich and deep as ever, fall of the vague seashore 
feeling of the infinite. The reed instruments said 
pungently and clearly each just what it had to say; 
and the wild mysterious trumpet tone, ever and anon 
resounding loudly through the mingled harmonies, 
was very effective. A more perfect type of the trae 
symphony, in form and genius, than Mozart’s in G 
minor, is not to be found ;—a fact so often recognized 
as to have become a truism. And this was a sym- 
phony better suited than the most for the small-toom 
and orchestra. It all came out smoothly and clearly, 
furnishing as genial a half hour of pure, ideal musi- 
cal experience as one could wish. This is ‘“ pure” 
music, in which you are not asked to know or think 
of aught outside of music. 

And now for something more exciting, great, 
heroic, “himmelhoch junchzend,” heaven-storming in 
the best sense, not of upstart audacity, not of brazen- 
faced, fierce, physical onslaught, as with the modern 
“ effect’ mongers, who would fain bully the world 
into the belief that they have gone beyond Beethoven, 
hut in the sense of real lofty inspiration from within ! 
Now for the “ emperor” Concerto, as the English 
call the last and greatest of the five by Beethoven ! 
It had been kept from public hearing for about a 
year, and so was doubly welcome. As the robust, 
tall youth sat down at the piano, a picture of health 
aud strength, handsome withal and looking innocent- 
ly happy in his task, we thought of the strong runner 
in some old Olympian foot race, —onlv this was to 
be ahand race! As soon as seen he had his room, 
full of warmly predisposed abettors, and never did 
young knight enter the lists amid a fairer crowd or 
more inspiring eyes. Mr. Tucker, we are told, is 
very young. Forthe completest technical mastery 
of the piano he seems to possess every gift of organi- 
zation, as he soon showed by his firm, even, clear, 
and wellnigh faultless rendering of this difficult Con- 
certo. Nor could he have achieved a tithe of his 
success in it, had he not also had both musical en- 
thusiaem and strong intelligence. We have heard 
finer, subtler renderings of the work, more steeped in 
poetry, more reproduced ont of the interpreter’s own 
deep experience, more intense, but seldom a more 
honest one. ‘There were no affectations, no senti- 


mental overdoing of the rifardando, no attempt to 
seem to feel more than one necd to feel at this point 
or at that; bat it went evenly and firmly throngh, 
without faltering, without false effect, and with good 
light and shade. If you call it a lesson, it was at 
least well learned. What further epecial practice 
and, still more, experience of art and life may yet 
develop out of such frank and wholesome enereies, 
must sarely be worth looking forward to. —— Ben- 
nett’s ‘ Naiad’s” Overtare, perhaps the happiest 











The third programme (April 25) was indeed a. 
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creation from his graceful ‘pen in his fresh period, 
made a good pendant to Mendelssohn’s “ Hebrides,” 
— sufficiently in contrast too with that, and an enjoy- 
able conclusion to the Concert, for which the pleasant 
Mechanics’ Hall was more than ever thronged with 
listeners. 


Mr. Lang’s fourth and last Concert (this week ) —, 


of which we shall speak next time — passes fairly 
over into the domain of Chamber Music, dispensing 
with full orchestra and offering the following selec- 
tions: Hummel’s Pianoforte-Septet (played by Mr. 
G. W. Sumner) ; Beethoven’s Septet ; Concerto for 
three pianofortes in C, Bach, (played by Mr. G. A. 
Adams, Mr. G. W. Sumner, and Mr. H. G. Tucker.) 

CHAMBER Concer RTs.—Here is the programme of 
a Soirée given at Wesleyan Hall, April 10, by the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, Jutius E1cHBerG 
director : 

Codec eresecr reer eecssvscesscceceenes Hummel. 


Fantasie, 
Miss E. M. Shumway. 
“Al desio di chi t’adora,”..........0.cceeeeees Mozart. 
(‘Nozze di Figaro.’’) 
Mrs. Chas. Lewis. 


Violin Solo, Souvenir de Bellini,.............0-005 Artot. 
Master A. van Raalte. 

Fantasie Stiick, Aufschwung,...........+.0++ Schumann. 
Miss Martha Graham. 

“Rose Softly Blooming,”..........seseseeeeeeees Spohr. 
Mrs. Charles Lewis. 

Marche Triomphale, for two Piano;,.........+..++ Goria. 


Mrs. Wasgatt and Miss Gertrude Miller. 


With the exception of the vocalist, the performers 
were pupils of the institution and acquitted themselves 
in a way that showed ability and sound instruction. 
Master Van Raatrte, younger even than Miss Persis 
Bell, seems almost as remarkable for the ease and 
freedom with which he handles his violin in music of 
difficulty, and for true intonation, phrasing and ex- 
pression. Mrs. Caartks Lewis is an English lady 
who has been for several years a pupil of Garcia, and 
has lately made her residence in Boston. She has a 
musical, clear voice, of good power, evenly a 
and sings with refined style and expression. Her 
songs called forth warm marks of approbation. 


A private Matinée in aid of the great Homeopathic 
Hospital Fair last week, but which we were unable to 
attend, claims recognition for its choice programme, 
as well as by the good accounts we hear of the per- 
formanve, which was all by amateurs,—mostly musi- 
cally gifted and devoted ladies,—with the exception 
of the aid of two of the brothers Suck for violin and 
’cello. These were the selections : 

Sonata, for Violin and Piano, Op. 30, No. 8,.. Beethoven. 
Allegro assai.—Allegretto moderato. Allegro vivace. 


CE On ee er Blumenthal 

Ninth Violin yy wg (firat \ cs pasvouseua Spohr. 
erz0, Op. 20. 

Piano Solo, Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2. } Chopin 

Song,..... ss eeeees Wallace. 


Trio, for Piano. Violin and Violoncello. Op. 99, Schubert. 
Allegro moderato—Andante.—Scherzo.—RondoJ 





“LOHENGRIN.” A novel and interesting enter- 
tainment was that given by Mr. R. C. Drxey, in a 
semi-private way, with the aid of amateur perform- 
ers, last Saturday evening at Mechanic’s Hall. It 
consisted of well connected specimens from every act 
of Wagner’s second opera, counting Tannhduser as 
the first after the promulgation of his new doctrine of 
the Opera as the Art-work of the Future. Of course, 
the most musical pieces had to be selected, those in 
which Wagner is not altogether unlike more familiar 
composers. For the Opera itself is such a great 
spectacular, dramatic whole, full of stage pomp and 
splendor, that as we try to recall our impression of it 
at the Berlin Royal Opera eleven years ago, we can 
hardly think of the music as a separable and inde- 
pendent entity ; it seemed for the most part like mere 
background and accompaniment, an element on which 
the drama floated. A uniform nobility and purity of 
tone pervaded it ; together with a mysticism which 
made it seem only half real and abstract, as if you 
were rather dreaming it than actually hearing and 
beholding. What we recall most vividly is the per- 
petual ringing, shivering clang of herald’s trumpets 
making proclamation. Pre-eminently Wagner’s is 
the music of splendid pomp and ceremonial,—the 
music of ambition : this, and that abstract, shadowy 
element of romance, seem to make up its individuali- 
ty. Wonderful skill in instrumentation, startling and 
beaatiful effects, stupendous climax, he has always at 
command. 

_ But the long stretches of recitative, with the bits of 
instrumentation during and between them, give it all 
a certain slow and drowsy character, despite the 
splendor ; speaking of the opera as a whole (and we 
have found it the same with other operas of Wagner), 
there is a lack of ‘‘go” to it, it does not move; you 
are continually delayed by indefinite and hesitating 
bits of symphony or interlude; and though each 
fragment may have beauty in detail, it does not seem 
to bear youon. Asa general thing, we should say 


that there is a great lack of heart in Wagner’s music. 
It is ingenious and artificial in the extreme ; its in- 
spiration is ambition. With all its splendor and 
its power it somehow lacks vitality. 

But there are some numbers in Lohengrin which 
are beautiful as music. The orchestral Introduction 
is one; the wedding procession,the little chorus of at- 
tendants to the bridal chamber; the introduction to 
the third act, and the mustering of the knightly for- 
ces in the finale,—which the Thomas orchestra gave 
us,—are all fine in their way. Best thing of all in it, 
perhaps, is the long scene between Elsa and Lohen- 
grin in the bridal chamber. The instrumental parts 
are sketched as well as might be on a piano by Mr. 
Drxey, aided by Mr. Tucker. The three princi- 
pal solo réles (Elsa, Lohengrin and the King) were 
sung quite admirably by amateurs with excellent 
voices ; (the evil charact rs, Ortrud and Telramand, 
being omitted altogether). And for the choruses, 
some of which were charming, and all finelyantig, in 
German, there was a select choir of four ladies and 
eight gentlemen. The evening will be remembered 
with much pleasure. 

Next Weex. Weask particular attention to the 
concert of Mr. Kutzves, the excellent oboist of the 
Harvard Concerts and of the Globe Theatre, at Me- 
chanics’ Hall next Thursday afternoon, at 3 o’clock. 
For the sake of a good orchestra, we ought to offer 
all inducement to such artists to remain in Boston ; a 
good oboe is hard to get and harder still to keep. Mr. 
Leonwarp, Mr. E1cuspera and Mr. HartpEcen 
will assist, and the concert will be a very choice one. 

Miss Annie Louise Cary, the popular and ex. 
cellent Contralto of the Nilsson troupe, gives a fare- 
well Concert at the Music Hall next Wednesday eve- 
ning, which will no doubt be thronged. Miss Cary 
will sing from Semiramide, Mignon, &c., and will have 
the aid of Miss Beene, soprano, Miss Persis Bett, 
the remarkable young violinist, Mr. S. B. Mutts, 
the distinguished pianist, and the Temple Quartette. 
All our music lovers will feel an interest in the con- 
cert of one of the most charming and accomplished 
of our own native singers, who stands so high among 
true artists on the lyric stage. 





New York, Aprit 29. The season of Italian 
Opera, which began at the Academy on Monday 
April Ist., and ended last Saturday, was in many re- 
spects the most remarkable which has ever been 
known in New York. Formerly, a manager, having 
secured a “‘star’’? Prima Donna whose name was suf- 
ficient to “draw” the too easily deluded public, was 
wont to repair the financial breach resulting from this 
outlay by engaging, for her (so called) support, some 
weakly sentimental tenor, a broken down bass and a 
badly selected and untrained chorus. 

The American public is proverbial for its good- 
natured endurance of certain forms of imposition— 
hence its meek endurance of performances in which 
the tragedy was mirth-provoking and the comedy 
dismal enough to shroud the listeners in profound 
gloom ; performances so untrue, both to art and to 
nature, that the hearers might well have joined with 
those who consider Opera as a nondescript produc- 
tion, the very existence of which is to be regretted. 
The fact that under such management Opera remain- 
ed a weakling is not surprising. 

But last winter we experienced an operatic revival, 
which began as soon as it become known that the 
greatest of lyric artists was to appear at the Academy 
with the support of singers whose merit was generally 
known and acknowledged. Mr. Strakosch under- 
took to give his patrons an adequate return for their 
money. The idea was original and novel and it 
“took,” despite the failure of the management to ful- 
fill, in all respects, that which is promised. It re- 
mained for Messrs. Rosa and NewENDORFF to com- 
plete the reform, so well begun, by securing, not only 
first class artists for all the principal réles,—bat, also 
a well trained and efficient chorus,—and by banishing 


from the stage a part, at least, of that time-worn sce- 
nery which, by reason of its antiquity, we had come 
to regard with feelings akin to awe. Of course all 
this invelved increased outlay, which was met by 
fixing the price of seats at Five dollars; by far the 
highest rate ever known here, or any where else, to 
the best of my belief. 


The Opera, for the opening night, was // Trovatore, 





with the following cast: Mme. Parepa Rosa as Leo- 





nora, Miss Adelaide Phillipps as Azucena, Watchel 
‘as Manrico, and Santley as Count de Luna. Need it 
be said that even this worn and worthless Opera was 
galvanized into life and so superbly rendered that it 
was listened to with pleasure by all? Mme. Rosa 
had not quite recovered from an affection of the 
throat, from which she had been suffering, and show- 
ed signs of fatigue, particularly in the “tower scene ;”” 
but so popular has she become, that her best efforts 
were accepted by the andience with every token of 
admiration and, even in those parts where she was 
less successful, she was encouraged by applause and 
floral offerings. Miss Phillips made one of the best 
Azucenas I have ever heard ; and Wachtel electrified 
the audience with his high C in “Di quella pira.” I 
have not space enough to speak critically of his mer- 
its, which are well known to most of your readers, 
but his singing seems to be phenomenal rather than 
artistic. With Santley it is different, for he joins to 
a deep, rich voice, every tone of which is fall, round- 
ed and complete, a culture only to be attained by long 
years of hard study and patient practice. It is plain, 
too, that his first thought is always for the music he 
is singing, and not for his audience, nor for himself. 
In every sense he is a true &rtist and he seems to be 
thoroughly appreciated here. 

The Trovatore was followed by Rigoletto, Don Gi- 
ovanni, Martha, and Lucrezia Borgia: representa- 
tions which I have not space to describe, but can say 
that they were thoroughly successful and drew crowd- 
ed houses. Two Operas were produced which de- 
serve special mention. They are Les~ Huguenots and 
William Teil. In the former the principal parts were 
distributed as follows: Valentine, Mme. Parepa- 
Rosa; Urbain, Miss Phillipps; Marguerite de Va- 
lois, Miss Graziella Ridgeway ; Raoul, Mr. Theodore 
Wachtel; Count St. Bris, Mr. Charles Santley ; 
Marcello, Mr. Ryse ; Due de Nevers, Mr. Cook. 

It is to be regretted that this really grand Opera is 
so little known here, for it is one which can be heard 
many times to advantage. The first performance, 
which took place on Friday evening, was, in certain 
respects, unsatisfactory. Mr. Ryse, who took the 
important réle of Marcel, was*utterly unable to fill it 
properly, and his bad singing was a great blemish in 
the performance. Miss Ridgeway was also unsatis- 
factory as Marguerite de Volois, her voice being 


weak and thin, and her style lacking dignity. The 
réle needs a voice like that of Mile. Leon Duval. The 
chorus and orchestra were fair ;—the former might 
have been improved. Mme. Rosa sang with her us- 
ual earnestness and purity of style, and was positivel 
grand in the great fourth act. Wachtel suug wit 
his usual effect, and Santley was superb in the “Ben- 
ediction des poignards,” which was about the only 
opportunity he had for making himself heard. 

here were two representations of Les Huguenots 
and two of William Tell, of which the cast was as fol- 
lows: “Mathilde,” Mme. Parepa-Rosa ; “Jemmy,” 
Miss Doria ; ‘‘Arnold,” Mr. Wachtel ; “Tell,” Mr. 
Santley ; “Fisherman,” Mr. Tom Karl ; “Walter,” 
Mr. Cook ; “Gessler,” Mr. Hall ; ‘“‘Melchthal,” Mr. 
Ryse. The performance was one of the best I have 
ever heard; and even had it been otherwise, the music 
is so beautiful that we should forget to criticize the 
performance. The rdle of Tell gave Mr. Santley 
ample opportunity for the display of his splendid voice, 
and in the ‘“‘apple” scene he showed a dramatic talent 
for which he does not usually get credit. The réle 
of Mathilde was a small one for an artist like Parepa- 
Rosa, but the cast was strengthened and the perform- 
ance greatly improved by her excellent singing and 
beautiful appearance.—She showed that no réle is 
really insignificant when it is well filled. 

This evening Miss Nitsson takes leave of New 
York by a benefit at the Academy. The programme 
consists of an Operatic Melange comprising the first 
act of Jraviata, the second act of Lucia, the first 
scene of the second act of Trovatore, and the last act 
of Hanilet. Miss Nilsson has made herself thorough- 
ly beloved to all who have any comprehension of 
music, and she is sure to be long and kindly remem- 
bered, even by those who do not wholly appreciate her 
great genius. 

Tomorrow night the Academy will be the scene of 
another representation hardly less extraordinary, 
which will comprise the first act of the ‘‘Postilion of 
Longjumeau,” including the “whip song” by Wachtel 
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in German. Then English Opera: second act of the 
“Bohemian Girl,” with Parepa-Rosa, jSantley, and 
Tom Karl; followed by Italian Opera: second act 
of Trovatore with Miss Phillips, Wachtel and Santley ; 
and concluding with the fourth act of Les MHuquenots, 
(Parepa-Rosa, Wachtel, Suntley &c.) This terminates 
a season the succéss of which is unparallelled. 

Notice of miscellaneous concerts must be brief. 
Mr. Jonann Hernricu Bonawitz has given two 
classical matinées (piano) at Steinway’s, (April 10 & 
24), which are very highly spoken of. His forte is 
transcription. Sig. ALrrepo Bart is giving a 
series of pianoforte matinées at Chickering Hall. 
Mr. Beroner’s Annual Concert at Steinway’s (Apr. 
25,) and the exhibition of the “Engel Organ” at the 
Union League Theatre deserve extended mention, 
which I will try to give them in my next letter. 

Nowadays, it is supposed that no singer will remain 
a baritone who can possibly become a tenor ; bat Mr. 
Artaur Matuaison is “going back on himself” in 
an extraordinary way ; for heis cultivating his bari- 
tone, and, to judge from his rendering of an air from 
“Dinorah,” at the reunion of the “Lotus Club” last 
Saturday night, he is amply justified in so doing. 
This, by the way, was the last of these pleasant re- 
unions for the season; among the musical featares 
of the evening was a violin solo by CaristTiaN 
Sucxow, the “Hardanger Violinist.” a. A. 0. 


PHILADELPHIA, Apri 26.—On Monday, the 15th, the 
Strakosch Troupe opened at tHe Academy of Music for a season 
of six performances. Mile. Nitsson appeared in every opera 
but one. The opening opera was Donizetti's Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. The huge building was densely crowded with a re- 
markably musical audience, for I never saw so much attention 
given to the stage and so little whispering at an Opera. Mile. 
Nilsson, from beginning to end, was a thorough Lucia, and 
the different trials the poor girl suffered for her unhappy love 
were exquisitely depicted. The Arias: ‘“ Regnava’’ in D 
minor, and the “ Ardon glincensi,”’ with the flute obligato, 
were rendered faa style that forbids criticiem. Brignoli’s 
Edgardo was rather better than we have seen or heard from 
him for many years. In the death song: “ Tu che a Dio,” his 
singing was grand. In the duet ‘ Verrano a te,” he was also 
very good. “Chi mi Ferra” was very well rendered. The 
orchestra were a mite hazy, however. M. Barré sang the 
Henry. On Wednesday Guonod'’s Faust. On this occasion 
M. Capoul made his first appearance. In the Aria ‘ Salvi 
dimora ”’ his singing was very fine; he is somewhat inclined 
to overact The part of Marguerite found a most appropriate 
interpreter in the person of Miss Nilsson, and her singing and 
acting in the part far exceed any we have ever had here. In 
the church scene, after the death of Valentine, her acting was 
sublime. M. Jamet was a°very fine Mephisto. Miss Cary did 
everything there was to be done in the ungracious part of Sie- 
bel. M. Barré as Valentine acted well, but his voice is tco 
light, and he is given to singing out of tune. The orchestra 
was rather better, but the chorus needed close watching to 
keep them straight. 

On Thursday evening “Mignon” was given here for the first 
time. Miss Canissa was substituted for Miss Duval in the 
part of Felina. The opera itself is not strikingly full of rich 
music, nor on the other hand is it fall of objectionable 
music —its character is rather negative. The song “ Kennst 
du das Land” is 80 subdued and so mild that Miss Nilsson’s 
exquisite singing in it only saved it from being called poor 
stuff. The Aria of Guglielmo in the third act, and the duet for 
Lothario and Mignon are the best numbers of the Upera. 
Nilsson’s acting was truly artistic; for every different emotion 
and sentiment she fully and fully p ted. I 
think her agony of jealousy in the second act and her petulant 
envy in Filina’s room are two specimens of histrionic talent 
dificult to equal. Capoul was capital as Guglielmo, and his 
singing in his solo in the third act was most excellent. Jamet 
as the old Harper was full of tenderness mingled with the 
dignity attendant upon his former high position. M. Capoul 
on Friday night made his farewell appearance in America. 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo was the opera. It is ina fair way to be 
worn out, this Fra Diavolo, for it cannot bear much repetition. 
In the serenade “ L’Agnesa,’’ M. Capoul did not sing nearly 
so well ae usual; he sang it half a tone higher than the score 
—and consequently had to use this falsetto voice. In the 
third act he was very good. His ‘‘ Proudly and Wide” he 
sang with a fire and snap which seem to be distant from the 
idea Mr. Santiey has of Fra Diavolo. The Opera was some- 
what cut, as M. Capoul had to leave here at midnight to sail 
on the following day. Of all the three characters I saw him 
impersonate, I think Guglielmo is the best ; for in Faust he is 
too stormy — too boisterous in his love; while in Guglielmo 
he seems to know thoroughly what is right. On Saturday J? 
Trovatore was given for the matinée. Nilsson sang the part 
of Leonora; Miss Cary, Azucena; Brignoli, Manrico; and M. 
Barré, the Count. Except in the Miserere. Nilsson’s acting is 
not remarkable for the brilliancy which characterizes her other 
parts. But in this and in the finale she was grand. I never 
heard the part sung with such a thorough infusion of agony. 
She sank at the prison door in the act of eagerly attending to 











Manrico’s last words, and she sangin gasps as from a break. 
ing heart. Brignoli was rejuvenated apparently for the 
occasion — his ‘‘ Deserto ’’ was as of old, and the Miserere ,he 
never sang betterin his whole career. In the ‘‘ Di quella 
Pira”’ and the F-minor air which precedes, his voice rang out 
with all its old silvery beauty. Barré as Count di Luna was 
only passable; he sings constantly out of tune; but his act- 
ing was excellent. Miss Cary acted and sang deliciously. In- 
deed excepting Gazsaniga I never heard the part better per- 
formed. The chorus was poor and the orchestra timidly un- 
certain in the parts. 

On Monday, 22nd, Nilsson took her farewell of us in 
Thomas's ‘‘ Hamlet.” It is as different from Mignonin the 
style of music as it is in libretto. Nilsson as Ophelia was 
wonderfully excellent. Her acting in the ‘“‘ mad scene” was 
superb — so simple in means —so grand in effect. The craz- 
ed glanee, the frantic gesture, the hysterieal laugh, combined 
with exqwisi¢e strains of “‘ Negar tu puoi la luce’ render 
thie the most attractive and thrilling of all her impersona- 
tions. Miss Cary as the Queen was not suceessful in her act- 
ing; but in the vocal part, especially in the trio with Hamlet 
and Ophelia, she was exceedingly good. Mr. Barré as Hamlet 
was remarkably clever both in acting and singing; in the pre- 
posterous drinking song which be substitutes for advice to the 
players, (which they sadly needed), his singing was very agree- 
able. In the solo “ Esser o non Esser” he was far more suc- 
ceasfal than in anything else I heard him sing during the 
whole season. Jamet as the King was most deserving of high 
praise as an artist. So closed one of the most brilliant, yet 
brief, operatic seasons Philadelphia has ever had. Nilsson has 
won for herself a far-sounding fame as a vocalist and as the 
greatest lyric artist we have ever seen here. The few grum- 
blers are silenced by her brilliant success, and a few of them 
add their plaudits at the close of the delfghted ones. 

On the evening of the 19th Costa’s ‘‘ Eli’? was given at 
Musical Fund Hall by the ‘*‘ West Philadelphia Choral So- 
ciety,’ (a vigorous end thriving society posed of t 
residing in the western part of the city). The solo parts were 
assumed by Miss Jarvis, Miss Poole, Dr. Thomas, Mr. Briscoe, 
Mr. Miller, and Mr. Cochran. Mr. Briscoe won the palm for 
the admirable way in which he sang the martial air: ‘‘ Philis- 
tines!» The others were guod in their respective parts. Miss 
Poole has a lovely voice and good method; but the lifeless 
style in which she sings renders her performance ineffective. 
Mr Cochrane who sang “ Eli ’ mufties his voice in a disagree- 
able manner, but his singing was conscious and accurate. 
The chorus was well trained and intelligently condncted. 
“The Lord is Good’? was the best performed. The lovely 
* Angel”? chorus was sung with a delicacy and refinement not 
often met with in chorus singing. The orchestra was very 
much better than usual. Mr. Pierson, the leader of the 
Society, certainly deserves great credit and praise for the high- 
ly successful manner in which the work was induced. 

The Handel and Haydn Society gave Handel's “ Dettingen 
Te Deum ” at Musical Fund Hall on the evening of the 16th. 
The chorus was large and very well trained, but the orchestra 
was not up to the mark. The chorus: “ To thee, Cherubim 
and Seraphim” received the most accurate rendering, notwith- 
standing the exceedingly high part the basses had to sing. 
“Day by day we magnify Thee” was also very acceptably 
sung. The closing number: “ O Lord in Thee,” is the grand- 
est of the whole work, but was not satisfactorily given; the 
objection being that it was taken too fast. Mr. Hamilton was 
very happy in his solos, particularly in ‘“‘ When thou tookest 
upon Thee; ” his voice is particularly adapted to Handel's 
bass parts, as it isa rich and full Basso Cantante. The ladies 
The ladies who rang the alto and soprano solos were not equal 
to their tasks ; but they sang without any marked or striking 
objections. Mr. Thunder, the leader, was marked assiduously 
with the society, and his labor has not been thrown away, as 
this performance was a vast improvement on their first con- 
cert, when the “8 " was p ted 

Mr. Jarvis gave his sixth classical soirée at Chickering Hall 
on Saturday evening, April 20th. The programme consisted 
of 








Piano Solo. Sonate No.1. C major (Op. 24)..... Weber. 
Mr. Jarvis. 
MAGIA, 6 inc cng anos cate nnees Koheen ee suv ae’ Lachner. 
Rudolph Henniz. 
Nocturne F sharp minor)......... Chopin. 
Piano Solo. { Soirée 4 ARES, Lisat, 
Violin. Gavotteand Rondo, Preludium........... Bach. 
Piano Quatuor. (E flat, Op. 47)............. Schumann. 


Messrs. Jarvis, Kopter, Hahn, and Hennig. 

Mr. Jarvis in the Weber Sonata played with masterly 
ability; indeed he excelled himself in his clever execution of 
the ** Menuetto Allegro” and ‘‘ Presto: ’ but he did not do 
80 well in the Chopin Nocturne and Liszt’s ‘Soirée de Vienne”; 
these he did not appear to attack with accustomed vigor. Mr, 
Hennig played his ‘cello solo as he always does with finish and 
admirable savoir faire. Mr. Koptar in his solo did'not equal 
some of his other performances, The Gavotte is extremely 
difficult, and his rendering lacked its usual evenness. Schu- 
mann’s great ‘‘ Piano Quartette,” the concluding piece, was 
not perfectly given; a slight uncertainty characterized the 
performance, especially in the Andante Cantabile. The 
beautifal and vizorous Scherzo was most acceptably rendered. 
It is the gem of the whole composition. Nar. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LI8T OF THE 
“LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Blighted. 3. E toe. Thomas. 50 


‘* T met her in the evening, 
When the moon shone bright and clear.” 
Nothing dismal about it, as one might possibly in- 
fer from the title, but is a very good song every way. 
Among Thomas’s best. 
Southard. 


Have Mercy. 4. F toa. 
One of a set of Sacred Pieces called ‘‘Domenica,” and 
is an exceedingly graceful Motet. “Have mercy on 
me”? is contrasted with ‘‘Oh rest in the Lord,” with 
good effect. For 4 voices and solo. 
One Glance from Thee. 3. Ab tog. 
** T know thee mine, nor vainly seek 
The tokens other eyes may see.” 
Song and Chorus, and as such, can hardly fail to be 
a favorite. Fine workmanship. 


Father of Mercy. (Maria Mater). Quartet. 4. 
F to f. B 


50 


Geary. 80 


oott. 
Maria Mater, mater gratix. 
Father of Mercy . God of Love. 

The Latin words belong toa hymn to the Virgin, 
the English, quite different, constitute a Hymn Prayer 
to the Deity. Music excellent. 

Miss me Darling when I’m gone. Song and Cho. 
3. Bdtof. Seibert. 30 
“With one last kiss caress me, dear, - 
And miss me when I’m gone.” 
Beautiful farewell song. 


Thy Will be done! Solo and Quartette. 3. G 
to g. M. F. H. Smith. 30 
“ My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home, on life’s rough way.” 
Admirable. Peculiarly pretty arrangement of a 
melody by Batiste. One verse has a Soprano solo, the 
next, one for Tenor. 
The Prayer of the Affianced One. 
della Fidanzata). 4. Db to g. 
Partito é per il campo. 
Departed for the field. 
Tha “parting for the field” of the true lover gives 
pathos to this beautiful prayer, which belongs among 
the easier Italian songs, But by no means among the 


(Preghiera 
Vannini. 50 


less pleasing. 
When you and I are old. Song and Cho. 3. 
A to e. Percy. 30. 


**T’ll love you stil, be true to you, 
When you and I are old.” 
Ofthe ‘John Andersen my Joe’ style, and ale 
though different, resembles it in homely beauty. 

O Charming Countess! (Le faccio un inchino), 
Trio for Female voices from “Il Matrimo- 
nia Segreto.” 5. F to q. Cimarosa, 75 

** So very amusing, allow me to smile, 
Th, ih, ih, ih! Ah, ab, ah, ah!” 
The very amusing, laughing, scolding trio in ‘‘The 
Secret Marriage. The scolding slips off easier in Ital- 
inn. but the English may also be sung smoothly and 


rapidly. 
We live for those we love. Song and Cho. 3. 
Eb to f. Towne. 30 


‘© Vet do we live for them, that we 
May live with them eternally.” 
Noble sentiments and good melody. 


Instrumental. 


Grand Caprice Hongroise. 4 hands. 5. Eb. 
Ketterer. 1.00 
4hands. 3. 
Arr. by Rummel. 1.00 
Two very effective duets. The last is easy, grace- 
ful, and sweet-toned asa silver bell. The first is a 
caprice indeed, and where played very rapidly would 
be one degree more difficult - ae is indicated above, 
but furnishes a grand display of musical fireworks. 
Requires a flexible wrist. 


Valse des Fleurs. (Ketterer). 
Ab. 


Lusitana Waltz. 3. A. Bettencourt. 
Neat and sparkling. 
Overture to Poet and Peasant. Duet. Violin 


and Piano. 4. 4 Wichtl. 1.00 
The mark 4 approximates to the degree of difficulty. 
Of course, in so long a piece there are more difficult 
and more easy The Overture is one of our 
chief favorites, and this arrangement will no doubt af- 
ford great pleasure to the players. 


Books. 


Tue Wortp’s Peace Jupiter Crores Boox. 75 


This is the book to be used in the great festival, 
and is now in the hands of the 20,000 singers. The 
demand for it by outsiders is already active, as it is 
one of the best of books for Musical Societies, and will 
be in great request for local Musical Festivals. 





ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, asC, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the ’ 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 




















